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TEACHERS ARE CANADA’S DEPRESSED CLASS 


GAIN, to its great credit, Maclean’s Magazine is showing con- 

cern (nearly a column’s worth) over the decline in Canada’s 

teacher-supply. “In Nova Scotia 300 teachers (sic) who have only 
high school training and no professional training of any kind are 
teaching school. Another 400 are teaching school with only a six 
weeks’ course at Normal School. . . . Ontario is putting 600 teachers 
to work this year whose training lasted six weeks.” So the dreary tale 
goes across Canada. It would be drearier still if it were complete. Six 
hundred of Alberta’s rural school rooms were closed in October for 
lack of teachers. The Editor draws one moral: “Education in Canada 
needs more money.” 


HERE never was as much money in Canada as there is today. 
Never were wages so attractive or wage-workers more in de- 
mand. Never was the need and the worth of Education more 

clearly vindicated than in the training of our fighting forces and 
women’s auxiliary services during the war. Never were public bodies, 
municipal, provincial and national more “flush” of money. 











Now look at this and weep. 
Median Salaries of Canadian Teachers by Provinces—1943 + 


Prince Edward Island .................... $ 527 BROOM .......; tte... 4ee 4a. Be... $ 880 
Nota Geeta sn. cee 698 MN ions crrns nscsetrtiscterctens 823 
Ny FIUIIEER ogres coscrets sosaceesensseo 642 WMI aah ede ook crac cosenceteaces ... 102% 
Ontario .Ateiaicscoa be laxncayin.) 1209 British Columbia .............0.0....0.... . 1407 


“You ain’t seen nothing yet.” The Dominion Government, which 
has throughout the war treated the teachers as a parlor-ful of harmless 
war-time knitters, takes away a large slice of their earnings as Income 
Tax, leaving them—and especially the poorest of them—in worse 
financial case than they were during the hungry Thirties. For example, 
we know a young lady in Alberta (the Utopia of rural teachers) who 
teaches a one-room school of 30 children. Her. salary is a good one as 
Canadian rural salaries go, but by the time Ottawa is through with it, 
she gets a monthly cheque of $58—yes, fifty-eight dollars. This young 
lady is intelligent; she is getting out. She simply does not need $58 badly 
enough to assume all the toil and responsibility of educating thirty 
pupils for it. She could live in the city at home with nothing more 
difficult to do than filing or simple copy-typing, and earn much more. 
That is not all. She has a circle of friends who are as intelligent as she is. 
This is what they say. “What, me! Spend a year of heavy grind at 
Normal School, go out in the sticks and teach thirty kids five days a 
week, pay $35 a month for board and lodging and have $22 left for 
clothes, books, trips home and lipstick. Not in these shoes, thank you.” 
The result is what Maclean’s Magazine has begun to notice. Fewer 
and fewer persons of good earning power and discrimination will even 
look at teaching as a career; and the field is being occupied by persons 
of inferior earning power and discrimination. And there are not enough 
even of these to fill the classroom jobs. 


and years. As far back as 1929 the Prince Edward Island teachers 

made their protest and gota little grudging relief from their 
misery. In 1939 the Canadian Teachers’ Federation distributed to legis- 
lators, educationists and leaders of opinion all over Canada a full and 
frank report of the shocking state of teachers’ salaries. In sqme of the 
provinces a little was done; a tiny sliver was pared off the new war-time 
prosperity and passed to the teachers to keep them quiet. But the 
present situation is worse than it ever was because: 

(a) The rise in the cost of living has more than absorbed the actual 
increase in earnings. 

(b) The general enjoyment of good times and plentiful money has 
made the penury of the teacher more obvious and humiliating 
than ever. 

(c) The Federal Tax strikes unerringly at every unmarried teacher 
earning more than $660, cutting down to vanishing point the 
pitiful margin between the monthly cheque and the cost of room 


and board. 


| HIS is not a new story. It has been a notorious scandal for years 
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SPEED SUCCESS IN YOUR CAREER 
WITH ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


In any profession, ability to speak another language multiplies your assets, 
creates opportunities. You are at home everywhere, you can go where you 
please, where advancement is rapid and income higher. 


SPANISH PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN 
S FRENCH ITALIAN GERMAN 
or any of 23 other languages 
quickly, easily, correctly 


by LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD . 


In your own home, you hear the voices of native teachers speaking to you 
slowly and clearly with perfect pronunciation and accent. Your eyes follow 
the text and illustrations, Before you are actually aware, you are conversing 
in the language of your choice. 

150 foremost university linguists made Linguaphone Courses in 29 languages 
so astonishingly simple, easy and practical by application of sound educa- 
tional principles. Linguaphone is used by more than 14,000 schools and col- 
leges and by a million home-study students; endorsed by world-famous per- 
sonalities such as George Bernard Shaw—Sinclair Lewis—H. G. Wells and 
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(d) The teacher no longer has the freedom to get out into more 
lucrative work because Ottawa has frozen her to her job. 


and we are supposed to answer that teachers are too conscientious 

to strike when the nation is fighting for its life; that they are 
staying at their post in the hour of peril. The true answer is that the 
teachers are going on strike. Thousands of them strike before they 
enter the portals of the Normal School, and go into offices, munition 
plants and all kinds of essential services instead of going into Education. 
The less intellectual types who could have done these jobs are thus 
displaced, and some of them need work desperately enough that they 
are willing to teach rural schools for forty, fifty or sixty dollars a 
month. Other teachers strike by getting married to service men, estab- 
lishing their vocational status as housewives and later getting jobs as 
stenographers and receptionists. Others go into the fighting and auxili- 
ary services. 


And this is the deadliest kind of a strike. When an ordinary 
strike has run its course to a settlement, the skilled workers go back to 
the shop. But in this kind of strike, they stay out, and the supply of 
skilled workers is steadily and disastrously depleted. 


Ts laymen frequently ask: “Why on earth don’t they strike?” 


nificant group of teacher-strikers, namely those who have gone 
out of teaching into politics. They may perhaps dislike the 
description, and we hasten to say that we apply it with a strong desire 
to do them honor. Few of us humdrum pedagogues have the courage or 
the vision to throw our hats into the ring, forfeit our quiet evenings, 
and appeal against social injustice to the conscience of the people. But 


some of us have taken the rough road of political insurgency, and that 
road has carried them far. Coldwell went from a principalship in Regina 
to Ottawa and the leadership of the C.C.F. Noseworthy left a high 
school in Toronto to join Coldwell in the House of Commons. In Al- 
berta, William Aberhart flaunted his B.A. in the faces of all the K.C.’s, 
M.D.’s and business tycoons of the West, and moved his fountain pen 
from a principal’s desk to a Premier’s office. And four teachers—Solon 
Low, Nathan Tanner, Alfred Hooke and Earl Ansley—are today Min- 
isters in the Social Credit Cabinet, with others in the benches behind 
and opposite. In Saskatchewan a similar insurrection has done much 
to place the C.C.F. in power, and the new Ministry includes Cecil Fines, 
John Sturdy and Woodrow Lloyd. This association of teachers with 
the fight for social justice is no mere flash in the pan. It is an important 
factor in the political evolution of every province and of the Dominion 
itself. 
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| | lS SHOULD not omit to mention another small, but highly sig- 
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tradition quid pro quo in the name of the teachers. We do not 

for a moment suggest that, in return for a little jam on their 
bread, teachers will lay off politics and stay at home. Their self-respect 
has been outraged too long and too insolently for any such deal to 
appeal to them. They know that by reason of policies deliberately pur- 
sued and elaborated through the seventy-seven years since Confedera- 
tion, the teachers of Canada are shut up in a tight little Depression by 
themselves during the biggest boom in our national history, and nobody 
but themselves really cares. They are too fighting mad to discuss quid 


| | F DO NOT presume to offer the high priests of the old Canadian 


pro quo with anybody. 


Nevertheless, we make this closing observation for what it may be 
worth as guidance to purblind leaders: that the only way to allay the 
indignation of a submerged group is to remedy injustice. 


Roosevelt on Federal Aid 


“‘ The present average rural salary 
is less than $1,000 a year and some 
salaries are as low as $300. That is 
just too small by any decent standard. 
Only the self-sacrificing devotion of 
teachers who put their duty to their 
schools before their consideration of 
themselves permits the children of 
many American school districts to get 
the education to which all Americans 
are entitled. 

“Frankly, the chief problem of 
rural education is the problem of 
dollars and cents. You and I know 
that. We know also that in very many 
cases the problem cannot be solved 
by increasing the local taxes because 
the taxable values are just not there. 

“T have pointed out before that the 


gap between educational standards in 
the richer communities and those in 
the poorer communities is far greater 
today than it was 100 years ago. 


‘‘We must find the means of closing 
that gap—by raising the standards 
in the poorer communities. 

“T believe that the federal govern- 
ment should. render financial aid 
where it is needed, and only where it 
is needed. 


“Such government financial aid 
should never involve government in- 
terference with state and local admin- 
istration and tontrol. It must purely 
and simply provide the guarantee that 
this country is great enough to give 
to all of its children the right to a 
free education.” — (Address before 
Rural Conference of Education.) 
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The Toonerville Trolley of Canin Unity 


By The A.T.A. Discipline Committee 


T BUCKS, backs a little, jumps 

ahead, then stalls, with a clanking 
and creaking which forbode early dis- 
solution. Its wheels—ten of them if 
you include the big fellow—are mostly 
a trifle eccentric, of different sizes and 
independently braked, giving it a 
lurching, rocking gait far slower than 
the urgency of the times demands. We 
are quite ashamed of it, and hope one 
day to have it overhauled; but it is 
all we have and we can’t afford in 
these busy days to put it up for re- 
pairs. We don’t know what we shall 
do if it breaks down completely, and 
we hate to think about it. 


That is not too ridiculous a picture 
of Canadian Unity, 1944 model. The 
provincial legislatures, formerly dom- 
inated by good little Whigs or good 
little Tories, now have governments of 
five different philosophies with little 
disposition to love one another. We 
have overseas a volunteer army win- 
ning laurels in France and Italy, 
while what should be its reinforcing 
army at home is an aggregation of 
lads called by an opprobrious name, 
enrolled for service in this country. 
The wage-earning section of the pop- 
ulace groans along under heavy in- 
come taxes aggravated by niore than 
a suspicion that large elements of the 
citizenry are not so much as making 
returns of income. The Ottawa Gov- 
ernment passes Family Allowance leg- 
islation, and is notified by Ontario’s 
Premier that his province will ob- 
struct it to the utmost. 


We say nothing of the rights and 
wrongs, but wish to point out the 
appalling disharmony. Such is our re- 
action as a people to the World Crisis, 
presenting a spectacle quite irrecon- 
cilable with the shining tradition of 
our men overseas. “Everything the 
Canadians have done,” said Mont- 
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gomery, “they have done magnificent- 
ly”. How much less magnificently are 
we doing at home! 


There are of course important geo- 
graphical, historical and economic rea- 
sons for this ramshackle state of 
Canadian Unity. These are too well 
known to require enumeration. The 
important thing is that they have been 
well known and recognized as disin- 
tegrative forces for many years. 
Canadianism had to be built up by 
wise and careful planning in the teeth 
of those forces. But no significant at- 
tempt has been made to build up 
Canadianism. 


Go into the Kisyliw School in Nor- 
thern Alberta. The only contribution 
which Canada, as Canada, has made 
to the growth of the Canadian spirit 
among the children in that block of 
Ukrainian immigrants is a dingy 
bronze plaque on the wall purporting 
to commemorate the Jubilee of Con- 
federation, quite indecipherable from 
the middle of the schoolroom. That is 
all—and what an arid abstraction 
with which to kindle a patriotic emo- 
tion: “In 1927 the Dominion celebra- 
ted its sixtieth birthday.” A leather 
football, stamped “Gift of the Dom- 
inion of Canada” arriving once a year 
at that little schoolhouse would have 
had far more psychological value, and 
might even have contribu in some 
tiny degree to the physical fitness of 
men who have fallen below the stand- 
ards of our fighting services. 


The same thing is equally true of 
the most modern and stately city 
schools. Such schools are likely to be 
90 per cent municipally financed, with 
the remaining 10 per cent received 
from provincial grants. Their trained 
teachers, curricula, text-books and 
supervision come to them through pro- 
vincial channels. Their student bodies, 
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children of immigrants from a score 
of European countries, learn to sing 
“O Canada” and in war-time are ex- 
horted regularly to buy War Savings 
Certificates. Otherwise, since Canada 
as Canada invests nothing in them, 
they are apt to acquire as little of 
Canadianism as of Tibetism or 
Egyptology.. (There is no particular 
reason why the teachers should be ex- 
pected to make good the deficiency, 
since the teachers have come up 
through the same school themselves.) 

A year or two ago, a little smoke- 
blackened, weather-stained hovel of 
a schoolhouse near the Foothills was 
re-built on a concrete basement, re- 
painted inside and out, and attractive- 
ly re-equipped. This quite dramatic 
renovation is bringing a new zest and 
a new dignity to the lives of a score of 
little citizens, for which the Alberta 
government is justly receiving all the 
credit, and the Dominion of Canada 
exactly nil. It is a simple matter of 
business common sense, that sentiment 
follows the channels of beneficence. If 
Canada puts no stake into the welfare 
of her children she will implant in 
their hearts no universal, compelling 
sense of loyalty and son-ship. 

In spite of all this, Canada has 
fighting services which have risen 
magnificently to the crisis. But be- 
cause of it, she has internal stresses 
and strains which threaten very grave 
disorders. 

* ca * 

This indifference of Mother Domin- 
ion to the training of her growing chil- 
dren might be condoned if the job of 
educating them were being done ade- 
quately without her help. But it is 
not. The following table shows in 
rough outline what is wrong with the 
education Canadian children are get- 
ting: 

The Financial Support Provided for 
the Education of Each Pupil in the 
Provinces of Canada. Year 1942. 
Prince Edward Island ................ $26.40 
DR IN racrrttrrnencecceneecrocscees 
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Qunie Eh oie pe eats 44.20 
eee 20S a hl ee 3 75.00 
Bintan 62.60 
Saskatchewan -0000............eeeeceeeee 52.50 
Me te iE os) ta 66.10 


Those are the figures obtained when 
you divide the total current school 
revenue of each province by the total 
enrolment in provincially controlled 
schools of each province, as shown in 
Canada Year Book 1948-44, pages 943 
to 948. 

The hard-headed Ontario ratepay- 
ers provide $75.00 per pupil, per year. 
We may be quite sure they are not 
blithely pouring millions of dollars a 
year down the sink. They are paying 
out that money carefully with a frosty 
eye on the budget all the time, because 
they believe that children need that 
much education. 

If the Ontario people are right, how 
does the New Brunswick child get 
along with only $84.80 worth of school- 
ing per year? How does the Prince 
Edward Island child get along with 
only $26.40 worth? Are we to suppose 
that the P. E. I. pupil gets only one- 
third of a modern education, and the 
New Brunswick child less than one- 
half of a modern education? That is 
exactly what we have to suppose. For 
example, it takes a real person to edu- 
cate children—to train their minds, 
to teach them civic ideals, to open 
their eyes to the problems of living 
in the world of 1944. In P. E. I. they 
pay less than $400 per year to their 
cheapest teachers, an average of $678 
to their men teachers, and an average 
of only $527 to all their teachers. 

It is just a little better in New 
Brunswick, where the average pay 
of 2789 teachers is $642. Their cheap- 
est teachers are paid from $400 to 
$500. Half their men teachers earn 
less than $1422 per year, so that less 
than one teacher in ten is a man. 

Down in the Maritime city of Hali- 
fax a builder’s laborer earns 46 cents 
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an hour, say $21 a week, or $1050 a 
year. Unskilled factory laborers do 
better than that. The girls who bind 
books (perhaps the books used in the 
scuools) can earn much better money 
than most teachers in the Maritimes. 
In short, for any young person of 
good health and intelligence, teaching 
is the poorest paid and the least at- 
tractive job in the Maritimes. 

But why keep on ‘panning’ the 
Maritimes? The enlightened West has 
nothing to boast about. Half the 
teachers in Manitoba are paid less 
than $880 per year. The minimum 
wage for a dish-washer in Winnipeg 
is $13 per week, or $650 for a fifty- 
week year. Half the teachers in Sas- 
katchewan earn less than $823 a year, 
far below the remuneration of the 
laborer. There are some 1500 men 
teachers in that province, and their 
average pay is $996 a year before the 
Income Tax is deducted. (That of 


course applies to all the figures given 
here). 


ee Ie a a a 


WOODWARD’S STORE 


Extend Season’s Greetings 
To You and Wish 


A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ONE AND ALL 


Such were the conditions last year, 
after three to four. years of war and 
with the cost of living almost 20 per. 
cent above pre-war levels. The results 
are notorious. There is a chronic 
shortage of teachers, estimated at 
7,000 for all of Canada. The young 
persons whom our Departments of 
Education would like to train as 
teachers are going into offices and 
beauty parlors, and to a less degree 
into the services; and Normal En- 
trance standards are reduced so far 
that we blush to think about them. 

That is what happens when Mother 
Canada takes a hands-off attitude to- 
wards Education. The level of educa- 
tional service cannot possibly rise 
above the teacher; and when the 
teacher has by far the lowest paid 
skilled job in the country, that level 
is very low. Such is in fact the sit- 
uation over enormous areas of Can- 
ada—not the Frozen North, but the 
old settlements with a million Cana- 
dian school children in them. 


RAPP APIIISIRAISI 
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The Canadian Youth Commission 


By Dr. G. Fred McNally 


Deputy Minister of Education, Province of Alberta, 
and Convener of the Educational Committee of the Canadian 
Youth Commission. 


OMEONE has said that this “a 
smart man’s war.” It may be 
equally truly said that it is a young 
man’s war. Brigadiers under thirty 
and Major-Generals under forty are 
proof of the second statement. Be- 
cause of these facts and because they 
realized that equal daring, imagin- 
ation and courage would be needed of 
youth in this country after the war, 
the Y.M.C.A. took the initiative in 
proposing that a commission be set 
up to study the needs of all youth be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 after 
the war and to seek to discover how 
to prevent a repetition of terrible ex- 
periences of the “hungry thirties”. “A 
year ago,” says Dr. Sidney Smith, 
Chairman of the Commission, “the 
Commission was little more than an 
idea in the minds of a few public- 
spirited men and women. Today thou- 
sands of young people and hundreds 
of adults across the Dominion are 
actively engaged in defining youth’s 
problems and seeking ways of solving 
them.” There are approximately two 
millions in this youth group, of whom 
40%, roughly, are at work, 20% are 
in the Armed Services, 20% are at 
school, while the remaining 20% is 
made up of housewives and mothers 
not gainfully employed. The Com- 
mission, then, hopes to be of service, 
not only to the young men and women 
when released from military service, 
to the young people who will shortly 
be discharged from war industry, but 
to the youngsters who will be leaving 
school and who will in many ways 
be in the least favored position of all. 


Personnel of the Commission 
The Commission proper is made up 
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of approximately fifty men and wom- 
en chosen for their knowledge of 
and interest in youth and their experi- 
ence in dealing with youth problems. 
These persons are representative of 
all parts of the country—all shades of 
political and religious opinion, all 
racial groups and many types of 
occupational experience. In addition 
there are eight fact-finding commit- 
tees, each with a chairman from the 
membership of the Commission, the 
remaining members for the most part 
being conveniently located in relation 
to the home of the chairman. There is 
also in each province a provincial 
committee whith acts as the local 
agency of the Commission in the 
area. The eight sub-committees are 
surveying the following phases of 
youth life in this country—education, 
employment, family relationships, 
health, recreation, religion, and citi- 
zenship. 


A Private Organization 

It should be noted that the Commis- 
sion is operating on a modest budget 
subscribed by private persons. It has 
neither governmental responsibility 
nor financial support, though many 
members of Parliament and Legisla- 
plan and expressed interest in the 
findings. 


The Place of Youth in It 


At its first meeting the Commission 
agreed that its main purpose would 
be to ascertain the views of youth it- 
self, its criticisms of things as they 
are, and its views as to the changes 
needed to bring about improvement, 
and not to produce a report which 
would set out what older people 
thought youth ought to want. To that 
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end the Provincial Committees have 
undertaken to organize youth groups 
for study and discussion of all the 
phases of youth experience which the 
Commission proposes to report upon. 
Very interesting youth conferences 
have been held in most of the prov- 
inces. At these meetings briefs have 
been submitted by the study groups, 
discussed, and later consolidated into 
a composite brief, accepted by the 
conference and forwarded to the 
Commission. Many of those give 
evidence of serious thought, great 
earnestness, a genuine desire to influ- 
ence the conclusidns of the Commis- 
sion, and a firm determination to 
assist in the implementation of the 
recommendations. 


The Committee on Education 


Readers of the Bulletin doubtless 
will be more interested in the plans of 
this committee than of any other. The 
personnel of this committee is located 
in Alberta, though it has a corres- 
ponding member in each of the other 
provinces. It began work late in 1943, 
and has adopted the following proce- 
dures: First, the preparation of a 
questionnaire entitled “What Youth 
Thinks of Its Education.” This has 
been distributed to various groups 
within the age limits mentioned above. 
A wide sampling of interest and oc- 
cupation has been secured. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 of these from all parts 
of Canada have been completed and 
are now in process of being scored. 
The questionnaire itself and an an- 
alysis and interpretation of the re- 
plies will constitute the first chapter 
of this committee’s report. 


Early in the year the Commission 
decided to sample youth opinion on 
several of the matters it was study- 
ing by way of a Gallup Poll. Publicity 
has already been given through the 
daily newspapers to the results: of 
the poll by the Canadian Institute of 
Public Opinion. Here are two quota- 
tions from the published statement: 
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“One question was: Do you think 
the Government should make it pos- 
sible for all young people who have 
the ability, but not the money, to go 
to University?” 


mt NID: Vandal chili csbaasbancees 92% 
Me #tioko..actocee.. 4% 
NIE sa. iitenncscaione 4% 


“Educationists will be interested in 
the fact that, of those young people 
who had completed their schooling, 
42% said that they were financially 
unable to stay at school as long as 
they wished.” 

The central office of the Commis- 
sion forwarded to the committee all 
the briefs on Education submitted by 
individuals, study groups, conferences 
and provincial committees. These are 
now being analyzed and a composite 
of these opinions being prepared. 

Then the committee undertook a 
thorough-going study of the recom- 
mendations concerning Canadian edu- 
cation made by individuals and public 
bodies. The following reports and 
books were examined: 

(1) A Framework for Appraising 
the Financing of Education in 
the Canadian Provinces. Argue. 
Report of the Reconstruction 
Committee of the Teachers’ 
Federation. 

Report of the Survey Commit- 
tee, C.N.E.A. 
Report—Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, Alberta. 
Report—Post-War Rehabilita- 
tion Council, B.C. 
Recommendations of the Am- 
erican’ Youth Commission. 
National Government and Edu- 
cation in Federated Democra- 
cies — Dominion of Canada. 
Miller. 

Wealth, Children, and Educa- 
tion. Norton and Norton. 


Rural Education. 


The Report of the Sirois Com- 
mission. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8 


~— 


(9) 
(10) 
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(11) Speeches on the Organization 
of Scottish Education. Hep- 
burn. 

The committee also has groups 
working on such topics as: “The Se- 
lection and Preparation of Teachers” ; 
“The School and Democratic Living”; 
“The School and the Community”; 
“Leadership and Administration’; 
and “Where Are We Going to Get 
the Money’’? It is expected that the 
work of these groups will find a place 
in the final report. 


It is probably not too much to say 
that no such exhaustive effort to 
secure the views on education of 
those most concerned with the out- 
comes has ever been undertaken in 
this country before. Undoubtedly the 
report when released will contain 
criticisms as to the inadequacy of 
our present policies and recommen- 
dations for improvement which will 
merit and receive consideration from 
educational leaders throughout the 
Dominion. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


From Interim Report of Post-War Reconstruction Committee to the 
Legislature of Alberta, March 10th, 1944 


PART II 


School Buildings and Equipment 


14. Although since the formation 
of the larger school divisions some 
more suitable buildings have been 
erected, a recent survey reveals that 
more than half of the rural class- 
rooms are overcrowded; that science, 
library, group work, and cloak rooms 
are. badly needed; and that the in- 
creasing demand for adult education 
makes it necessary to utilize schools 
as community centres on a larger 
scale. Replying to a questionnaire, 
80 out of 96 rural teachers stated that 
their school accommodation was in- 
sufficient to carry out the present 
Alberta curriculum. A questionnaire 
sent to divisional superintendents 
brought information estimating build- 
ing needs ranging from $27,000 to 
$800,000 for different districts and 
the Chief Inspector of Schools esti- 
mates that an adequate rural building 
programme would exceed $7,000,000. 


15. Not all districts, cities, towns 
and villages have yet submitted esti- 
mated requirements. The following 
totals have been received from the 
cities: 

Calgary Public 

Calgary Separate 
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Seabisads $1,011,335 
318,675 


Edmonton Public ...... 2,425,000 
Edmonton Separate .. 350,000 
Dranmthetier’ ........2. 90,000 
Lethbridge ................ 225,000 
Medicine Hat ............ 150,000 
Ree Dee 22). 75,000 


Wetaskiwin Composite 


High School 75,000 


Total Estimate $4,720,010 


The Committee Recommends: 


(55) That the Alberta Government 
should formulate a programme for 
the assisting of school building proj- 


ects. 

(56) That the Alberta Government 
should explore, with the Dominion 
Government, some method of helping 
the municipalities and districts with 
the financing of an adequate school 
building programme through long- 
term loans at low interest rates. The 
Municipal Improvements Assistance 
Act, 1938, might be revived. 

(57) That the Alberta Department 
of Education should have standard 
plans of modern schools of various 
types and sizes prepared, and also 
a statement of building principles to 
which all schools must conform; that 
only schools which conform to the 
plans and principles required by edu- 
cational needs should be eligible for 
building assistance. 


Transportation and Housing 
16. Progressive elimination of one- 
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roomed schools and their replacement 
by graded schools is necessary to over- 
come the educational disadvantages 
_ of rural children, but regular attend- 
ance at such schools depends upon 
improved roads. Investigation indi- 
cates that, given good roads, children 
are better assured of regular attend- 
ance at graded schools than through 
walking to district schools. The Com- 
mittee has studied the road problem 
under “Public Works’, but under 
“Education” recommends: 

(58) That complete replacement of 
one-roomed schools by graded rural 
schools be taken as an objective, and 


that suitable roads be provided as fast 
as may be practicable. 


(59) That provision of dormitory 
accommodation be made for pupils 
in attendance at rural high schools, 
who live off the school bus routes 
or too far away to live at home. 


Special Schools 


17. Modern secondary schools are 
known as community schools, con- 
solidated or composite high schools, 
and are expected to have complete 
facilities for academic, technical, ag- 
ricultural, commercial and cultural 
courses. Community schools, by gear- 
ing their enterprises to neighborhood 
economy and interests usually bring 
parents and community leaders ac- 
tively into the school activities and 
readily become community centres 
with special opportunities for 
social reconstruction. Though schools 
at Willingdon and Smoky Lake have 
carried out community enterprises, 
the community school as such can 
hardly be said to exist in Alberta as 
yet. Cost has been the principal deter- 
rent and, also, more teachers are re- 
quired and they must have special 
qualifications. However, some exist- 
ing facilities, such as those at Ver- 
milion, might be converted into com- 
munity schools. 

18. Though composite high schools 
may largely supplant technical schools 
there will always be a need for voca- 
tional institutions such as the Insti- 
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tute of Technology and Art, where 
students may pursue, on a level above. 
that of secondary schools, more inten- 
sive specialized training in the manu- 
al skills pertaining to special trades. 

19. The Lethbridge Rehalibitation 
Council has submitted a recommend- 
ation for the establishment there of 
a_ self-contained industrial college 
with six preparatory training cen- 
tres elsewhere in the district to train 
candidates to its own entrance stand- 
ards for courses in agriculture, 
mining, engineering, irrigation, tech- 
nology and various trades, leading to 
graduation on its own standards, all 
with special attention to ex-service 
men. 

20. Despite unsatisfactory experi- 
ence in maintaining six agricultural 
schools at one time and the numerous 
problems which necessitated closing 
five of them, investigation indicates 
that maintenance of three or four 
agricultural institutes, advantageous- 
ly placed, may be feasible and ad- 
visable. 


The Committee Recommends: 


(1) That a programme for the 
establishment of community schools 
should be prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Education to be carried out 
in practicable stages in the post-war 
years. 

(2) That facilities of existing high 
schools be enlarged from time to time, 
with the objective of converting as 
many as possible into composite 
schools, and ultimately into commun- 
ity schools. 

(3) That caution be used in adding 
to the number of vocational insti- 
tutes (technical or agricultural), un- 
til it is seen how much of their pur- 
pose may be served by community 
schools in conjunction with an ap- 
prenticeship system. 

(4) That an administrative board 
similar to that provided by The Agri- 
cultural Schools Act, 1918, be cre- 
ated and that these agricultural in- 
stitutes be co-ordinated with the reg- 
ular educational system of Alberta. 


Home and School Associations 
21. Home and School Associations 
have done much good work during 
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their brief history in Alberta and 
their work and influence should be 
expanded especially to attract and 
interest larger numbers of men from 
all callings. Their scope should in- 
clude a wider range of subjects such 
as home beautification, dramatics, 
arts, and crafts, and their pro- 
grammes should feature speakers rep- 
resenting professions, trades and com- 
merce, so that the school may be- 
come a community centre of adult 
education outside of regular school 
hours. Furniture, equipment and 
other fixtures should be designed 
with this purpose in mind. 


The Committee Recommends: 


(1) That Home and School Asso- 
ciations should take a more positive 
role in making their schools centres 
of community interest and enterprise. 


Adult Education 


22. Investigation indicates that, 
breadly speaking, the public mind is 
lethargic to the extensive facilities at 
its disposal for and the numerous 
benefits and pleasures which may be 
obtained from adult education. It is 
hoped that through the Alberta Adult 
Education Association, initiated by 
the Minister of Education in 1943, 
to co-ordinate and utilize fully exist- 
ing facilities, deeper understanding of 
social reconstruction and of a post- 
war world dedicated to the welfare of 
all the people may be inculcated 
through radio, public forums, study 
groups, libraries, motion pictures, in- 
formation services, etc. Through the 
association, open-minded inquiry into 
modern problems will be fostered, 
community-action programmes will 
be supported, and it is further hoped 
that trained personnel will be mobil- 
ized to this end. The importance of 
public enlightenment as a basis for 
responsible citizenship cannot be 
over emphasized. 


The Committee Recommends: 

(1) That encouragement and sup- 
port of a vigorous and broadly based 
programme of adult education be 
continued. 
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Provincial Educational 
Institutions 

23. (a) NORMAL SCHOOLS—The 
integration of the Normal Schools 
and the Faculty of Education into 
a unified teacher-training system has 
been mentioned under “Educational 
Needs: Training”, and a recommen- 
dation under that heading has been 
made. 

(b) INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY AND ART—This has been re- 
ferred to also as above and is further 
dealt with under “Junior Colleges”. 

(c) UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
—Beginning in 1908 with 45 stu- 
dents, the student population of the 
University of Alberta grew to 2,337 
in 1939-40. During this period, the 
university became firmly established 
in the life of Alberta and widely 
known for the quality of its: gradu- 
ates, for its contributions to science 
and letters, and for extramural serv- 
ices organized through its Department 
of Extension. 


24. The second World War. found 
the university ready to contribute, 
not only its sons and daughters (as in 
the first World War), but also its full 
share of technical instruction, re- 
search and other services which have 
become indispensable to modern war- 
fare. Both wars caused temporary re- 
cessions in student registration. In 
the current year, the total. number 
of students has fallen below 2,000. 
But a sharp increase followed the 
first war and will almost certainly 
follow this one, when no longer will 
part of the regular crop of matricu- 
lants be diverted to war services and 
large numbers of older students will 
be returning under the Dominion Re- 
habilitation programme. 

25. Two major needs require con- 
sideration: 

(1) More adequate accommoda- 

tion for existing services; 

(2) Funds and facilities for new 

and expanding services dicta- 
ted by modern world trends. 
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The first of these is obvious from 
the simple fact that no permanent 
buildings have been constructed on 
the campus for more than 20 years, 
during which period the student 
population has doubled. The second 
need may be shown by the two fol- 
lowing lists of proposals submitted 
to the Committee: 


Services or Departments Which 
Might be Expanded with 
Advantage 
i. Teacher - training for modern 

school programmes; 

ii. Instruction and research in so- 
ciology and co-operation; 

iii. Radio and adult education; 

iv. The School of Dentistry, the only 
one west of Toronto, and at pres- 
ent poorly housed and equipped; 

v. The Provincial Laboratory of 
Public Health at present greatly 
cramped for space; 

vi. Nursing instruction, to include 

hospital teaching and adminis- 

tration; 

Chemical engineering, to aid in 

developing Alberta’s oil, natural 

gas and coal resources. 


vii. 


New Services or Departments of 


Instruction and Research 
i. Farm mechanization and man- 


agement; 

ii. The science of government; 

iii. Geography; ‘ 

iv. Forestry; 

v. Russian, Chinese, and Latin- 
American studies, looking to 
wider trade and cultural con- 
tacts; 


vi. Educational measurement and 
student guidance; 

vii. Preventive medicine; 

viii. Training social welfare workers; 

ix. Training hospital technicians. 
26. JUNIOR COLLEGES—These 

are regarded as one of the most 

effective agencies for bringing higher 

education to more people. Of the two 

main population centres in Alberta, 

it is a fact that more Edmonton than 
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Calgary young people attend univer- 
sity because it happens to be in their 
home city. Establishment of a junior 
college in Calgary would bring uni- 
versity privileges within reach of a 
large number of Calgary and district 
residents and would relieve inevitable 
congestion when students returning 
from war services were added to the 
regular crop of new matriculants. 


27. The plan calls for integrating 
teacher -training and junior-college 
departments of the university at both 
Calgary and Edmonton, the Calgary 
college being accommodated in the 
Calgary Normal School and the In- 
stitute of Technology and Art to 
which the R.C.A.F. has added many 
semi-permanent structures,, which 
more than double the original accom- 
modation. The Edmonton college can 
be accommodated in the Normal 
School building. In addition to teach- 
er-training courses, the courses would 
permit students to pursue two-year 
terminal programmes leading to dip- 
lomas, with entrance based on ma- 
turity and intellectual development, 
rather than to a degree based on uni- 
versity matriculation. Evening cour- 
ses of smaller compass might be ar- 
ranged for adults. Such a plan would 
require a considerable staff increase, 
but such institutions should fill the 
urgent need for a “people’s univer- 
sity”. ‘ 


The Committee Recommends: 


(1) That the university continue 
its development in the direction of 
serving more people on a broader 
basis. 

(2) That the university establish 
junior-college departments at Calgary 
and Edmonton in association with the 
proposed new teacher-training depart- 
ments. 

(3) That an adequate building pro- 
gramme on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta be carried out as 
rapidly as possible. 

(4) That the university add to~its 
staff and departments, as may be 
necessary and practicable, to meet 
changing conditions. 


(To be Continued) 
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The Teaching Profession 
and Infantile Paralysis 


By Malcolm R. Bow, M.D., 


Deputy Minister of Health, Edmonton 


The Continuing Struggle 
Against Infantile Paralysis 
N recent years Canada has mani- 


fested an increasing interest in and 
concern with the problem of infantile 
paralysis.* The various provinces have 
considered and adopted sundry meas- 
ures to achieve greater control over 
this disease. The Kenny method has 
been widely used in all the provincial 
hospitals. Also the various provinces 
have taken steps to educate the gen- 
eral public and the medical profes- 
sion, encouraging early reporting of 
cases and providing up-to-date in- 
formation on symptomatology and 
therapy. 

Thus the struggle against polio- 
myelitis continues unabated in spite 
of the preoccupation of the Dominion 
and its great neighbor to the south 
with the greatest war in human his- 
tory. A mighty effort has been mo- 
bilized against this disease. Particu- 
larly in the United States a war of 
extermination has been undertaken 
against infantile paralysis marshal- 
ling the efforts of scientists, educa- 
tors and the public in one concerted 
drive. 

In this campaign against a vicious 
enemy, the teaching profession has a 
very important role to play. By virtue 
of its strategic position in the com- 
munity, it can crystallize community 
forces and lead organized activities in 
this vital battle. When the disease 
strikes, teachers can minimize alarm 
and panic by disseminating available 
knowledge as to the cause, symptoms, 
prevention, spread and treatment of 
the disease. Such information in the 
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form of booklets, pamphlets and bul- 
letins can be had from The National 
Foundation for Infantile paralysis.** 


This education service is but one of 
the activities of The National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, an 
American non-profit organization 
which was formed in 1938 under the 
sponsorship of President Roosevelt to 
spearhead and integrate the campaign 
against the disease. It was established 
with the avowed purpose of control- 
ling infantile paralysis by co-ordin- 
ating and stimulating research and 
education, and by making available 
the best possible medical care to all 
victims of the disease. Its record since 
that time and the unstinting support 
given it by the American people tes- 
tify to the zeal and efficiency of this 
organization in carrying out the 
words spoken by President Roosevelt: 


“.. . The general purpose of 
the new foundation will be to 
lead, direct and unify the fight 
on every phase of this sickness. 
It will make every effort to en- 
sure that every responsible re- 
search agency in this country is 
adequately financed to carry on 
investigations into the cause of 
infantile paralysis and the meth- 
ods by which it may be preven- 
ted., It will endeavor to eliminate 
much of the needless after- 
effects of this disease-wreckage 
caused by the failure to make 


* According to official statistics for 1944 
there were 623 reported cases as of October 
21st. This compares with 327 for 1943, 
687 for 1942 and 1,881 for 1941. Though 
there was some increase over 1943, it was 
not of epidemic proportions. 


** 120 Broadway, New York 5, N Y. 
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early and accurate diagnosis of 
its presence. . . . The new foun- 
dation will carry on a broad- 
gauged educational campaign, 
prepared under expert medical 
supervision, and this will be 
placed within the reach of the 
doctors and the hospitals of the: 
country. . . . And then there is 
also the tremendous problem as 
to what is to be done with those 
hundreds of thousands, already 
ruined by the after-affects of 
this affliction. To investigate, to 
study, to develop every medical 
possibility of enabling those so 
afflicted to become economically 
independent in their local com- 
munities will be one of the chief 
aims of the new foundation.” 


The National Foundation sponsors 
vast programs of research, to discover 
and eliminate the cause of infantile 
paralysis and to minimize the crip- 
pling after-effects by seeking to de- 
velop improved methods of treatment. 
In addition the Nationa! Foundation 
assists all who are afflicted with in- 
fantile paralysis, regardless of age, 
race, creed or color. The assistance 
program in the United States includes 
provision of orthopedic equipment, 
physical therapists trained in modern 
methods of treatment, and financial 
assistance to needy patients for med- 
ical, nursing and hospital expenses. 
Moreover, it mobilizes and makes 
available trained medical personnel 
and equipment te assist local public 
health officials throughout the United 
States. 

Not the least of its conspicuous ac- 
tivities is its vast educational cam- 
paign directed to the general public, 
as well as to professional groups. 


What is Known About the 
Disease 
There are limitations to our knowl- 
edge of infantile paralysis, but many 
facts are known which make the dis- 
ease less fearsome. Poliomyelitis is 
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an acute, infectious, and communica- 
ble disease of intermittent epidemici- 
ty, affecting the central nervous sys-* 
tem and sometimes resulting in 
paralysis. It is primarily one of child- 
hood although many adults do con- 
tract the disease. 


In recent years numerous research- 
ers have demonstrated that a filtrable 
virus is the causative agent. The man- 
ner of transmission is unknown. It 
may come from throat secretions and 
intestinal discharges of acute cases or 
healthy carriers of the disease. Pollu- 
ted sewage, contaminated flies and 
milk may possibly prove to be fac- 
tors in the spread of the disease. The 
incubation period in man ranges from 
four to fourteen days. 


The disease symptoms proceed 
through three marked stages—sys- 
temic, preparalytic and paralytic— 
with many cases developing only the 
initial and preliminary symptoms 
with the result that the disease may 
pass unnoticed. The first stage, last- 
ing about three days, suggests a mild 
general infection with gastro-intes- 
tinal disturbances. It differs very lit- 
tle from the onset of a number of 
acute communicable diseases, and un- 
less there are additional manifesta- 
tions of the disease a diagnosis of in- 
fantile paralysis cannot be estab- 
lished, unless the season of the year, 
prevalence of the disease, and other 
epidemiological evidence testify to 
such a possibility. In the second stage 
the virus may produce nefvous symp- 
toms, headache, drowsiness, tremors, 
and stiffness of neck, followed by 
weakness of various muscles. In the 
third or paralytic stage, weakness or 
paralysis may affect different areas 
of the body, depending on the nerve 
cells involved. Prognosis in general 
is good. The death rate varies be- 
tween four and fifteen per cent_de- 
pending on the strain of the virus 
present and whether the disease is 
occurring in its ‘epidemic form or 
not, the rate tending to be lower in 
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Menstrual instruction is so much easier, now! 


It’s the up-to-the-minute, helpful 
material every teacher has been 
hoping for! Brand new .. . authen- 
tic . . . the instruction manual, 
“This Is Why’’, uncomplicates tech- 
nical facts you need to know. 
Informs you of effective methods 
other teachers are practising. 

Send, too, for the jumbo size 
Menstrual Physiology charts. Full- 
color classroom displays that pic- 
ture the subject clearly for your 
girls . . . helps them to visualize 


important changes that occur during 
the menstrual cycle. 

And to round out your teaching, 
give your classes the free, newly- 
edited “That Day Is Here Again”. 
They'll really enjoy this fast-reading 
handbook—learn do’s and don’ts, 
answers to problems of grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 

Check the number you'll want, 
now! . They’re yours, with the 
manual and charts — compliments 
of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 


FREE! ORDER ALL THREE! 


Write today to Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. Lid., 330 University Ave., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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epidemic periods. Crippling does not 
always follow infantile paralysis. 
With early and proper treatment, 
about 80% of the patients will re- 
cover without permanent maiming. 
Only about 20% will develop per- 
manent forms of crippling which can- 
not be cured with present methods of 
treatment and surgery. Finally, in- 
fantile paralysis does not cause any 
change in_ intellectual capacity. 
Knowledge of these facts will help to 
dispel the terror that grips parents 
when their child becomes afflicted 
with this disease. 


Treatment 


Infantile paralysis patients may 
require specialized medical and nurs- 
ing care over an extended period. 
Patients with moderately severe in- 
volvements will need many hours of 
service per day from both a graduate 
nurse and a specially trained physic- 
al therapy technician, apart from 
the physician’s care. The success- 
ful treatment of infantile paralysis 
is therefore a hospital problem es- 
sentially. The modern type of treat- 
ment’ based on Nurse Elizabeth Ken- 
ny’s great contribution, involves the 
early and continued use of heat in 
order to relieve pain and to main- 
tain muscles, joints and circulatory 
apparatus in the best possible state 
of health. Muscle re-education is in- 
stituted to teach partially or unim- 
paired muscles to take up the work 
of muscle structure paralyzed by 
nerve cell destruction. This method 
of treatment is therapy designed to 
insure the maximum of natural re- 
covery. 


The Role of Educators and 
the School 


One fact is definitely known about 
poliomyelitis is its epidemic charac- 
ter and its tendency to be most pre- 
valent in the summer and early fall. 
For this reason all provision must 
be made to acquaint the community 
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in the interepidemic periods with the 
correct knowledge about the dangers 
of an epidemic and the measures to ; 
be taken to minimize its effects. 


To attain popular enlightenment 
the following provisions must be 
stressed: All persons developing su- 
spicious symptoms should be put to 
bed at once and should have im- 
mediate medical attendance. Rest is 
of the utmost importance. In some 
communities children known to have 
been definitely exposed to the disease 
are kept out of school for a fort- 
night, but ordinarily there is no need 
to close schools. It is necessary to 
keep children and all adults who 
come in frequent contact with other 
children away from the ‘infantile 
paralysis patient. However, quaran- 
tine measures during epidemics are 
only of limited effectiveness. There 
has been no evidence that quarantine 
of contacts checks the march of the 
outbreak. 


But educational and  organiza- 
tional activity in controlling polio- 
myelitis must not wait for the epi- 
demic. That is the time when the 
community is alarmed to the point 
of hysteria, when all that can be 
done is to allay the panic and pro- 
vide as much reassurance as possible. 
Yet even at that time the school is 
in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion and everything should be done | 
to use the school with all its facil- 
ities as a center for publicity regard- 
ing the most valuable procedures to 
be followed for preventing the in- 
fection of children—notably limit- 
ing as far as possible the contact 
of children with new groups. If this 
isolation is to be achieved, the in- 
telligent and willing cooperation of 
parents must be obtained. 

Another way in which the school 
health authorities might help isin 
orthopedic after-care. School nurses 
and teachers can determine whether 
all the crippled children are receiv- 
ing proper medical care and all pos- 
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sible correction of their orthopedic 
defects. If vocational guidance or 
education is indicated, school author- 
ities should bring this matter to the 
attention of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Health which has made prov- 
ision for this service for infantile 
paralysis patients. The sooner a crip- 
pled child receives proper care, the 
better will the chances be for ade- 
quate adjustment and satisfactory 
morale. The Provincial Department 
of Health provides free hospital and 
medical care for residents of the 
Province suffering from the after- 


effects of infantile paralysis in hos- 
pitals specially equipped to provide 
this service viz:—University Hospital 
in Edmonton and the Junior Red 
Cross Hospital in Calgary. 


The neglected cripple not only is 
economically inadequate but is prone 
to develop deep inferiority feelings 
and frustrations. Hence the process 
of rehabilitation must start as soon 
as possible and must not be inter- 
rupted until maximum adjustment is 
achieved. No community organiza- 
tion is as advantageously situated 
for cooperating in this program of 
activities leading toward rehabilita- 
tion as the school. 

With the assistance of the teach- 
ing profession in disseminating avail- 
able knowledge about infantile pa- 
ralysis and in organizing the com- 
munity to meet its threat, we may 
look formard confidently to con- 
tinuous progress in the control of 
poliomyelitis, and ultimately to un- 
conditional victory. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Lead the Way 


An interesting account of a school 
project which resulted in a whole 
community being surveyed for tuber- 
culosis is contained in a letter recent- 
ly received at the national office of 
the Canadian Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

The story of how a miniature Gal- 
lup Poll on Tuberculosis was con- 
ducted by the pupils of Walker 
School District at Bruderheim, Al- 
berta, is told by the secretary of the 
Walker Better Health Study Group. 
The idea sprang from the desire of 
the teacher in the district, a Mr. 
John McDougall, to provide practical 
training for his class in Vocation and 
Guidance. He hit upon the plan of 
formulating a questionnaire on tuber- 
culosis, with the help of the Health 
Officer, and sending his students 
out to interview various people in 
the community on the subject. A by- 
product of the project was the fact 
that valuable information was glean- 
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ed as to the extent of the people’s 
knowledge of tuberculosis. 

Armed with paper and pencil, the 
youngsters set out to record the 
answers of their elders to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What is tuberculosis? 

2. What causes tuberculosis? 

8. What might make you think that 

you had tuberculosis? 

4. How can tuberculosis be cured? 

5. Is tuberculosis hereditary? 

So much interest was stimulated 
by the questionnaire that an adult 
study group was formed to carry on 
from where the children left off. The 
answers to the questionnaire were 
scored and it was found that among 
58 students and 55 adults (includ- 
ing housewives, merchants, farmers, 
commercial travellers and teachers) 
considerable misinformation existed 
with regard to the disease. 

Tuberculosis was quoted variously 
as being a disease of the lungs, of 
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the lungs and bones, and simply a 
disease. Only 7 of the 55 adults in- 
terviewed were aware of the fact 
that tuberculosis is caused by a 
germ; 17 gave colds as the cause 
and the rest said they did not know 
the cause. Fifteen of the 55 adults 
questioned did not name any of the 
signs and symptoms of tuberculosis; 
14 gave one; 17 gave two; 5 gave 
three; and 2 gave four symptoms. In 
answer to question-four, six did not 
name any means of curing tuber- 
culosis; 21 mentioned fresh air only; 
the rest named one or more of rest, 
diet, fresh air or surgical treatment. 
Twenty-one of the 55 adults believed 
that tuberculosis is hereditary. 


The need for some action seeming 
to be indicated as a result of the 
questionnaire, it was decided to 
probe a little more deeply into the 
community’s fund of knowledge’ be- 
fore deciding on what course to 
adopt. Included among the questions 


in the second questionnaire was a ’ 


query as to whether or not the in- 
dividual interviewed would be wil- 
ling to take a test for tuberculosis, 
provided it were free. Fifty-eight 
out of 67 adults questioned replied 
in the affirmative to this. Accord- 
ingly, arrangements were made to 
tuberculin test the community and 
a day was set for the survey. One 
of the citizens. offered free use of 
his hall for the testing and on Feb- 
ruary 23, some 283 residents of 
Bruderheim and another 100 persons 
from outlying districts were given 
the Mantoux test. The 88 positive 
reactors discovered through this sur- 
vey are shortly to be X-rayed. 


Bruderheim’s' experience would 
seems to indicate the important part 
which schools may play in tuberculosis 
control and may serve as a valuable 
guide for other districts.—Bulletin of 
the Canadian Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 
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The first of two articles on 
Canadian books by 


Mary Winspear, M.A., Ph.D., 
Department of English, University of Alberta. 


SUMMER school student sugges- 


ted to me that it might be use- 
ful to the teachers in Alberta to have 
some account of Canadian books in 
their magazine from time to time. The 
University of Toronto Quarterly gives 
such an account in its spring and 
summer numbers and I have found 
this of great help in keeping abreast 
of Canadian publications. This article 
is based on the information given in 
the Quarterly with the addition of a 
few outstanding books that have ap- 
peared during the current year. A 
more detailed account of the books 
of 1944 could be given in a subsequent 
issue of The A.T.A. Magazine if there 
is sufficient interest on the part of the 
readers of the magazine. 

For critical comments on the works 
listed I refer readers to the Quarterly 
published by the University of Toron- 
to Press, (vol. xiii, nos. 3 and 4). 


English-Canadian Letters 

(1) Poetry. 

In 1948 Professor E. K. Brown pub- 
lished a critical estimate of poetry in 
Canada that ranks as “must” reading 
for all who are interested in Canadian 
literature and the peculiar difficulties 
against which our writers contend. It 
is On Canadian Poetry, published by 
Ryerson. Beside this we can place a 
book by A. J. M. Smith, Book on Ca- 
nadian Poetry: A Critical and His- 
torical Anthology (Gage). With the 
appearance of these two books Cana- 
dian poetry and Canadian criticism 
approach maturity. From the New 
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Directions publishing company in Con- 
necticut we have A Little Anthology 
of Canadian Poets edited by Ralph 
Gustafson. C. H. Clark edited an an- 
thology of war poetry, The New 
Treasure of War Poetry: Poems of 
the Second World War (Houghton, 
Miflin). 

Individual works include Still Life 
and Other Verse, E. J. Pratt, (Mac- 
millan); Pratt’s Collective Poems 
were published by Macmillan in 1944; 
News of the Phoenix and Other 
Poems, A. J. M. Smith, (Ryerson) ; 
Challenge to Time and Death, Audrey 
Alexander Brown, (Macmillan) ; Who 
Dare to Live, F. B. Watt (Macmil- 
lan); The Closed Book, W. B. Lane, 
(Macmillan); Greater Poems of the 
Bible: metrical versions, Biblical 
forms and original poems (Macmil- 
lan); They Shall Return, J. L. Milli- 
gan (Forward); Shadowed Victory, 
Arthur Stringer (Bobbs Merrill.) 

The Ryerson chap-books for the 
year include the following titles Jour- 
ney into Yesterday, Irene Benson; 
Hearing a Far Calt, Eugenie Perry; 
Birds Before Dawn, Evelyn Eaton. 
Three Garillon chap-books appeared: 
Promise, Phyllis Pettit; Christmas 
Eve, Laura Ridley; Beauty for Ashes, 
Mariel Jenkins. 

In addition we have a number of 
small booklets, Watch the Sun Rise, 
Dorothy Dumbrille; They Shall Re- 
turn, J. Lewis; The New Crusaders 
and Other Poems, Amabel King. 

Ralph Gustafson edited a Canadian 
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issue of Voices printed at Battleboro, 
Vermont. The Canadian Poetry Maga- 
zime, Toronto and FullTide continue to 
provide a medium for the publication 
of poetry. I am not sure whether the 
Montreal Preview is still in existence. 


1944 publications of Canadian poet- 
ry include: Day and Night, Dorothy 
Livesby (Ryerson); Hitleriad, A. M. 
Klein (New Directions, Conn.) 

(2) Fiction. 

Only a few Canadian works of fic- 
tion appeared in 1943, the smallest 
number for some years. They include: 
Stand on a Rainbow, Mary Quayle In- 
nis (Collins) ; Star in a Mist, Arthur 
Stringer (Bobbs-Merrill). The follow- 
ing are historical romances: The Can- 
non’s Mouth, Wilfrid Heighington 
(Forward); Boughs Bend Over, 
Maida Barlow French (McClelland) ; 
West to the Setting Sun, Harvey 
Chalmers (Macmillan) ; The Sea is So 
Wide, Evelyn Eaton (Harper); For- 
ges of Freedom, F. D. McDowell 
(Macmillan). 

There is one “Western”, Northwest 
Patrol by S. A. White (Phoenix) and 
one detective story, Wall of Eyes, 
Margaret Millar (Random House). 

Books for children include: Star- 
buck Valley Winter, R. L. Haig- 
Brown (Morrow); By Paddle and 
Saddle, Olive Knox (Macmillan) ; 
Captain Peggy of the Mamie L., Helen 
Dickson (Nelson); Treasure Cave 
Trail, Marion Merrill (McClelland). 

At the risk of slighting equally im- 
portant material, I should like to add 
to this list two 1944 novels: Earth and 
High Heaven, Gwethalyn Graham 
(Nelson), the love story of a girl of 
English-Canadian parentage living in 
Montreal, and a Jew; The Hollow Men 
by Bruce Hutchison, author of Can- 
ada, the Unknown Country, published 
by McClelland and Stewart. 

(3) Remaining Material. 

Here we have several books about 
the arts in Canada: Canadian Art, 
William Colgate (Ryerson); Aspects 
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of Contemporary Painting in Canada, 
Addison Gallery; Cote, the Wood Car- 
ver, Marius Barbeau (Ryerson) ; 
Banting as an Artist, A. Y. Jackson 
(Ryerson) ; Photography, a Craft and 
a Creed, Sir Ellsworth Flavelle (Ry- 
erson). 

Two books deal with education: 
The Modern Secondary School, A. B. 
Currie (Ryerson) and Doctor in the 
Making, A. H. Ham and M. D. Salter 
(Lippincott). The Indian Speaks, M. 
Barbeau (Macmillan) is a collection 
of Indian stories and poems. A more 
serious study of the Indian is The 
North American Indian Today, Ed. C. 
T. Loramand , T. F. McIlwraith (U. 
of T. Press). 

Narratives of the war include the 
fourth volume of The Oxford Period- 
tcal History of the War, Edgar Mc- 
Innis (Oxford). We have also: Glori- 
ous Chapter, Wallace Reyburn (Ox- 
ford) dealing with the action at 
Dieppe; Underground from Hong 
Kong, Benjamin Proulx (Smithers 
and Bonellie) ; Malta Spitfire, George - 
Beurling (Oxford) ; Free Trip to Ber- 
lin, Isabel Guernsey (Macmillan) the 
author’s adventures after she was tor- 
pedoed aboard the Zamzam in 1941; 
Adrift, the Story of Twenty Days on 
a Raft in the South Atlantic, J. H.. 
Hunter (Evangelical Printers) the 
account of a missionary, Mrs. Ethel 
Bell. In 1944 we have among other 
war narratives: Ten Years to Ala- 
mein, Matthew Halton (Reginald 
Saunders) ; They Left the Back Door 
Open, L. S. Shapiro (Ryerson) ; Only 
the Stars Know, F/L Don MacMillan 
(Dent); All Clear Canada, J. F. C. 
Wright (Copp Clark) ; R.C.A.F’. Over- 
seas: the First Four Years (Oxford 
University Press). The Permanent 
War, Lorne Morgan (Workers’ Edu- 
cational Society) is a pamphlet ana- 
lyzing the economic causes of war. 

Social problems in Canada are con- 
sidered in such books as: French Can- 
ada, Stanley Ryerson (Progress 
Books); Jack and Jacques, Wilfrid 
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Sanders; Our Ukrainian Loyalists, 
Watson Kirkconnell (Southam) ; This 
is Our Land, Raymond Arthur Davies 
(Progress Books) a reply to Dr. Kirk- 
connell’s book; Make This Your Can- 
ada, a Review of C.C.F. History and 
Policy, David Lewis and Frank Scott 
(Central Canada Publishing Co.) ; Re- 
construction: the First Steps, Eugene 
Forsey (Mutual Press) covers much 
the same ground as Make This Your 
Canada while another point of view 
is presented by W. H. Moore in When 
the Iron is Hot. Which Kind of Revo- 
lution? W. D. Herridge (Little, 
Brown) is an account of the policies 
of the New Democracy Party of which 
Mr. Herridge was the founder. Of 
Things to Come is the printed record 
of the CBC radio programmes and 
deals with problems of post-war plan- 
ning as does Canada’s Reconstruction, 
W. J. Deadman (Appleford Paper 
Products, Hamilton). Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Toronto 
has published a series of articles by 
different writers under the general 
heading Behind the Headlines. I Ac- 
cuse, Watson Thomson (Contempo- 
rary Publishers, Winnipeg) is a dis- 
cussion of the refugee problem. Dis- 
charged, Robert England (Macmil- 
lan)) describes the civil re-establish- 
ment of veterans in Canada. 


The addresses given at the Cana- 
dian Institute on Public Affairs have 
been edited under the title The United 
Nations, Today and Tomorrow by Vi- 
olet Anderson (Ryerson). 

Several pamphlets deal with the 
general problem of winning the peace: 
The Treatment of Post-War Germany, 
ed. R. Flenley includes three essays by 
different writers; Problems of World 
Reconstruction, A. G. Dorland, W. L. 
G. Williams and Jerome Davis; Can- 
ada and the World Tomorrow, W. L. 
Morton; The Key Problem of the 
Peace, A. G. Kirkby; Are Empires 
Doomed? Lionel Gelber. 

Books about Canada and Newfound- 
land that do not deal with problems of 
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war and peace include: Britain and 
Canada, G. S. Graham (Longman’s) ; 
Newfoundland — Sentinel of the St. 
Lawrence, S. A. Saunders and Elean- 
or Back; The People’s Mouths, A. F. 
Cross. 


A number of books deal with more 
technical aspects of the social scien- 
ces: Report on Social Security for 
Canada, Leonard Marsh (King’s Prin- 
ter); In the Dawn of Ampler Life, 
(Macmillan) Charlotte Whitton chal- 
lenges some of Marsh’s recommenda- 
tions. Social Security and Reconstruc- 
tion in Canada, Henry Cassidy (Ry- 
erson); Canada After the War, Ed. 
A. Brady and F. R. Scott (Macmil- 
lan) and Reconstruction in Canada, a 
series of ten lectures, ed. C. A. Ashley 
(U. of T. Press) all deal with aspect 
of the same subject. 


The American-Born in Canada, R. 
H. Coats and M. C. Maclean (Ryer- 
son) ; The Canadian-Born in the Uni- 
ted States, L. E. Truesdell; Canada in 
World Affairs, R. M. Dawson (Ox- 
ford); The Royal Power of Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in the British Com- 
monwealth, E. A. Forsey (Oxford). 


Professor R. S. Longley gives us a 
biography, Sir Francis Hincks (U. of 
T. Press) and M. I. Clark a momo- 
graph entitled The Positive Side of 
John Graves Simcoe (Forward). As a 
contribution to commercial history we 
have Fur: A Study in English Mer- 
cantilism, 1770-1775, M. G. Lawson 
(U. of T. Press). 


Two important works in theology 
are This Is Our Faith, John Dow and 
The Heart of the New Testament, Sir 
Robert Falconer. As well as these we 
have: What a Man Can Believe, Rev- 
J. D. Smart (Ambassador) ; The Mas- 
ter on the Mount, Canon Ward (Long- 
mans); Modern Parables, Rev. E. 
Gilmour Smith; The Life That Now 
Is, John L. Davidson, pseud. (Cruci- 
ble) ; Leaders of the Canadian Church, 
Third Series, Canon Heeney (Ryer- 
son) ; By the Swift Waters, Rev. Dav- 
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id Greene; By Water amd the Word, 
Mrs. F. P. Shearwood (Macmillan). 

Travel books include. 

Igloo for the Night, Mrs. Tom Man- 
ning (Hodder and Stoughton) ; Down 
North, Malcolm MacDonald (Oxford). 

Local history is found in two vol- 
umes, More Tales Under the Old 
Town Clock, W. C. Borrett (Imperial 
Publishing Co.) and Our Old Home 
Town, F. H. Dobbin (Dent). The 
latter is a collection of newspaper 
articles dealing with the early history 
of Peterborough. Journalism is also 
represented by This Man Hanged 
Himself, E. C. Guillet (Ontario Pub- 
lishing Co.) and account of a murder 
trial. 

There are several books that do not 
lend themselves to classification but 
must nevertheless be included in this 
survey. The Incomplete Anglers, J. D. 
Robins (Collins) carries an appeal to 
fishers and non-fishers impartially. 
Facts and Fancies, G. M. Charland 
and D. Lovell and Friendship, Harry 
Symons (Macmillan) might be classed 
as books of self-expression. Road’s 
End, Mary Douglas (Ryerson) deals 
with the memories of the aged Mon- 
signor Michael Carling. 

Malcolm MacKenzie Ross contrib- 
utes a book of literary criticism en- 
titled Milton’s Royalism (Cornell 
Univ. Press). 

From the pen of the late Stephen 
Leacock, great Canadian humorist and 
economist we have Happy Steries 
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Just to Laugh At and How to Write, 
both published by Dodd, Mead. 

Books previously written or pub-- 
lished which appeared during 1943 
are: Heroes of the Long Sault and 
Other New Poems, Archibald Lamp- 
man (Ryerson); Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles, Mrs. Jameson 
(1838) ; Autobiography, Oliver Gold- 
smith; The River St. John, W. O. 
Raymond. 


Perpetual Motion 


The child had some reason on 
her side who gave as an example of 
perpetual motion an American sol- 
dier chewing gum. There is another 
story of a little town girl who saw 
a cow chewing the cud for the first 
time and, after a lengthy gaze at 
the phenomenom asked gravely, 
“Where does the cow get its chew- 
ing gum from?”—The Schoolmaster & 
Woman Teacher’s Chronicle.’ 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
Twenty-third Convention 


Delivered by 


Beryl Truax, M.A.., ° 
at Montmorency Falls in August, 


1944 


CAREFUL reading of the Secre- 


tary’s report leaves me some- 
what disconcerted. What is there left 
for me to say? He has covered all of 
the ground and pushed me off the lot. 
And how much time is there for me 
to say this little at a conference such 
as this, where we must say something 
that will lead to action? 


About 85% of us Canadian teach- 
ers are now members of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation through the 
affiliation of our provincial organiza- 
tions. Many of these, no doubt, feel 
that when they have contributed 
something to their Local and their 
provincial association that their 
duties as citizen teachers have been 
discharged and so ask, “What is the 
use of another organization?’ 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
is not just another organization but 
a Dominion Council of all provincial 
organizations for the purpose of 
studying national needs and trends of 
education, of exchanging’ views and 
news of the various provinces, so that 
we can learn from each other, dis- 
carding the poor and improving the 
not so good, guided by the inspiration 
of what is best in each of the prov- 
inces. This is no simple task, as we 
have found out when attempting to 
make a survey of educational matters 
throughout Canada. So great is the 
diversity that it is nearly impossible 
to make a complete and composite 
picture of the situation. It would be 
quite impossible were it not for inter- 
provincial organizations such as the 
Canada-Newfoundland Education As- 
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sociation and the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. The C.N.E.A. would not 
be enough, for such an organization 
could only present the administrator’s 
point of view, and for this reason it is 
desirable for us to be represented at 
their deliberations. We must also 
have the point of view of the man 
and woman in the class-room coming 
into actual contact with the children. 


It was our Federation that first 
presented to the Canadian public the 
tremendously important fact that 
there exist in Canada great inequali- 
ties of educational opportunities from 
province to province, yes, and even 
within the same province. This is a 
contributing factor to national dis- 
unity; unity cannot be built upon in- 
equality and injustice. Because we 
are convinced that people of good 
will can find a way of offering equal 
educational opportunities to all Ca- 
nadian children no matter where they 
live, we ask for representation at the 
next meeting called to discuss Fed- 
eral-Provincial Relations. 

We have also been tireless in our 
efforts to place before the citizens of 
Canada, the seriousness of the teach- 
er-shortage and the deterioration of 
the teaching profession—a deteriora- 
tion that had set in before the out- 
break of. war owing to low salaries 
and poor working conditions. In 1939, 
enrolment in Normal Schools was al- 
ready dwindling, and many graduates 
of training schools never taught, or 
taught only until business picked up. 
In 1943, Departments of Education, 
alarmed at the rapid disappearance of 
the fully qualified teacher, appealed 
to Selective Service to declare a 
closed season for the duration of the 
war, in their efforts to preserve the 
vanishing species. Has it ever 
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occurred to the provincial educational 
authorities that the best method of 
preserving the species was to feed its 
members? No, we do not believe that 
the “Freezing Order” was the solu- 
tion. Forcing the species to hunt their 
living within the narrow confines of 
the teaching profession where there 
are so many large dry patches of 
pasture land would not encourage 
others to enter such a grazing ground, 
bounded by the limits of a single 
province. Provincial authorities pay- 
ing their rural teachers less than 
$1,000 a year found it impossible to 
compete with unskilled labor and 
domestic service, so they advised a 
good strong fence. Now fences 
arouse curiosity and provoke investi- 
gation. Those on the outside want to 
know why those inside want to get 
out. The picture, as we view it today 
is somewhat depressing. Recent sta- 
tistics gathered by your Advisory 
Committee on the Utilization of 
Teachers show that there are now in 
Canada about 5,000 unqualified or 
only partially qualified persons teach- 
ing our young Canadians who will be 
expected to face the post-war prob- 
lems of reconstruction unprepared. 
According to the C.N.E.A. survey, 
49.5% of our teachers receive less 
than $800 a year. The statutory 


minimum in the Province of Quebec 
remains $300. More than this is, how- 
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ever, paid in practice. Fifty Catholic 
School boards pay less than $400. The 


average for Protestant female teach- 
ers in the Rural Elementary schools 
for 1942-43 was $532; in one inspec- 
torate the average was $376.43. There 
has been no increase within the last 
year that would cause a rush to the 
teaching profession. In our province 
Domestic Service offers very serious 
competition to the teaching profes- 
sion. Improvement in salary through- 
out Canada appears for the most part 
only in cities and towns with the re- 
sult that urban centres are draining 
off the qualified teachers from rural 
areas, and it is the children of the 
farm and village who are paying for 
this lack of an overall plan. for edu- 
cation services. Short-sighted admin- 
istrators are depending on this 
“Freezing Order” to tide them over 
the war period, when they hope to 
have again a surplus of teachers as in 
the hungry thirties. There is no guar- 
antee that teachers engaged in the 
armed forces and in war work will re- 
turn to their pre-war jobs. Many of 
the demobilized will wish to avail 
themselves of the post-war opportun- 
ities for training, offered by our gov- 
ernment to service men. Many of 
them will not return to positions that 
offer a remuneration at mere sub- 
sistence level. 


We, the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, stand ready to launch a vig- 
orous teachers’ recruiting campaign 
as soon as we have the assurance that 
there will be decent compensation for 
this important basic profession, which 
the Federal Government, by imposing 
the “Freezing Order’’, has recognized 
as an essential wartime occupation. 
With decent remuneration guaran- 
teed, we shall demand higher qualifi- 
cations for the teacher. Well we know 
the exacting character of our work 
and the responsibility weighing upon 
us—that of developing to the peak of 
their ability, Canada’s citizens of to- 
morrow. 
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The Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
has contributed in no small measure 
to the publicizing of educational needs 
and problems on a national scale. The 
war has revealed to the public the 
importance of education. We have 
found that this war could not be 
waged successfully by an illiterate, 
untrained citizenry on the battlefield 
and in the war plant. We have learned 
the importance of good housing, 
sound nutrition, the value of recre- 
ation, and of national health. We are 
now convinced that a maximum war 
effort demands solid citizenship— 
citizens with a sense of responsibility, 
an intelligent appreciation of the 
problems and a fine spirit of co-op- 
eration, and keen initiative. Yes, all 
of these qualities are necessary for 
the prosecution of the war, and how 
important for the post-war period 
when we must solve our problems on 
an international basis. If we cannot 
be good neighbors at home, inter- 
provincially, how then can we be 
good neighbors internationally? For 
the building up of interprovincial re- 
lations and so to national unity an 
interchange of teachers and students 
would go a long way. 


Your President, aware of all these 
problems, has lost no opportunity 
during her term of office of making 
known to the public our willingness to 
face them and to co-operate with all 
public bodies having aims along the 
lines of our policy. Your President has 
never refused an opportunity to voice 
the views of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, whenever it was physic- 
ally possible, on the public platform 
and the radio. We have co-operated 
with Youth groups, organizations for 
the promotion of international rela- 
tions, Home and School Associations, 
Men’s and Women’s Service Clubs, 
Social Service Agencies, and with 
such groups whose aim it is to com- 
bat racial, colour and religious preju- 
dice. Communication and contacts 
with the Adult Education Association 
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and the Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion have convinced us that we have 
something to contribute and much to 
learn from these groups. 


If we are to train our children for 
a broad, rich citizenship, we cannot 
spare ourselves, but must lend a hand 
to every movement that is working 
for the consolidation and extension of 
democracy, for in this way, we are 
not only helping to win the war, but 
are even now preparing the ground 
for a lasting peace, when we have 
won a decisive victory over the Fas- 
cist forces of reaction. If we hate 
Fascism enough to sacrifice lives on 
our far-flung battlefields, we must 
fight all Fastist tendencies on the 
Home Front. These are plainly dis- 
cernible. The symptoms are a narrow 
nationalism, a fear of democracy, the 
cult of a so-called superior race, 
color, race and religious prejudices. 

The question of citizenship, since it 
is our business to train citizens, is a 
major interest of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation. We are, therefore, 
deeply concerned about the political 
status of the Canadian-born Japanese, 
and the case of the seized properties 
of the Ukrainian Labor-Farmer Tem- 
ple Association. These people are our 
new Canadians. In our schools, we 
have tried to teach them that Cana- 
dian citizenship is something sacred. 
What is going to be their reactions if 
they find that their citizenship rights 
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can be withdrawn because of preju- 
dice and suspicion? We have in mind 
the case of some Canadian children 
of a Japanese father, who advocated 
the boycotting of Japanese goods 
when Canadian and American citizens 
were shipping scrap iron to Japan. 
One of these girls, a graduate of one 
of our High Schools, also a graduate 
of one of our hospitals was refused a 
position as nurse in one of our war 
plants. What does she think of Cana- 
dian citizenship now? Imagine her 
confusion when she found that her 
services to Canada, her country, were 
rejected! 


If we are to train citizens, we must 
ourselves be active citizens. Many of 


us will find that in order to attain 
our aims, it is necessary, in order to 
take political action on issues of 
great educational importance, to ally 
ourselves as individuals to some poli- 
tical party. This we cannot do as an 
organization, for the individual mem- 
bers must be as free to espouse poli- 
tical causes, as they are free to have 
their own religious views. In this mat- 
ter, teachers must be free to par- 
ticipate in the political life of their 
country. We have heard that there 
has been discrimination against some 
teachers because of their political 
views, against some others, because 
they have had recourse to the law 
courts to establish their rights. We 
maintain that if teachers are not 
fully free citizens, they cannot be 
teachers of free citizens. 

Such matters are of vital concern 
to Canadian teachers, who, not only 
in their own interest but in the inter- 
est of Canadian children, must build 
up a strong, democratic organization. 
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The status of teachers must be raised 
to that of other professions, for it is . 
the basis of all professions and train- 
ing. 

As workers for the social advance- 
ment of Canada, we rejoice over pro- 
gressive social legislation and deplore 
any measure of retrogression. We, 
therefore, congratulate the Godbout 
government on the following: votes 
for women, compulsory school attend- 
ance to the age of fourteen, granting 
of free text books, and The Child Pro- 
tection Act. This is a splendid begin- 
ning. 

Our Federal Government, by grant- 
ing Family Allowances has recognized 
the all-important social principle that 
all adults of the Dominion are respon- 
sible for the welfare of all Canadian 
children, responsible for the develop- 
ment of our human capital, the real 
wealth of the nation. The attitude of 
one of our provincial premiers to- 
wards this Bill shows that there is still 
much work to be done in the field of 
Adult Education. We must, therefore, 
support and encourage the develop- 
ment of all possible educational 
means, the National Film Board and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion have great potentialities in this 
field, and they can be most effective 
instruments in promoting national 
unity. We, therefore, urge all Cana- 
dian teachers to help in the organ- 
ization of listening groups and so 
promote the Citizens’ Forum of the 
air, also to send to Ottawa ‘for a list 
of films made available by the Na- 
tional Film Board. Not only are these 
for our own use, but we ought to 
promote and extend such benefits to 
all the people of the community. 

The potentialities of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation for progress 
were never greater than they are to- 
day and, therefore, great are our re- 
sponsibilities. What are our immedi- 
ate tasks? What are our means of 
accomplishment? 

We must keep the contacts that we 
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have made with the general public, 
and establish new ones; we must con- 
tinue to co-operate with all organ- 
izations that can help us to further 
the cause of education. So much re- 
mains to be done! It is difficult to get 
money for education, for education 
fits into no monetary profit scheme; 
how can we show a balance sheet of 
profit and loss? Only by pointing out 
the cost in human capital of lack of 
education. Let us place the cost of 
hospitals, insane asylums, juvenile 
courts, criminal courts, prisons, 
schools of correction, wars, against 
the cost of schools, playgrounds and 
preventative medicine. When we can 
do this, we shall be living in a coun- 
try that is willing to contribute more 
than 2% of the national income to 
education. 


Our immediate tasks are gigantic, 
but education will not wait. In order 
to be more effective in the field of 
education, we must have a more effi- 
cient organization. We need a central 
office, with a full time secretary. 
This is difficult right now, for we 
know that the winning of the war is 
the first item on our national order 
paper. In the meantime, we could es- 
tablish an office and give our secre- 
tary a full time stenographer. 


Because of our modest means, we 
are apt to be staggered by a sizable 
Budget. If we are convinced of the 
importance of our task, we will find 
the money. Perhaps you will think 
that. we are proposing a most un- 
orthodox procedure. We propose to 
outline the needs and then find the 
means. We also advise that a liaison 
officer be named for each province, 
who will be responsible for making 
the necessary contacts with all pub- 
lic bodies that are or ought to be 
interested in education, and that 
there be an inter-provincial exchange 
of news by means of monthly 
bulletins, if there is not enough space 
in the Teachers’ Magazine. 


We believe that the Canadian 
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Teachers’ Federation is facing a great 
future of usefulness to the commun- 
ity and the country. Looking further 
afield, we believe that we can be an 
educational force for the promotion 
of international relations and so make 
a contribution to a solid, lasting 
peace. To this end, we are considering 
the possibilities of establishing an 
International Education Bureau, to 
engage in the study of educational 
trends on a world scale, to promote 
those that are likely to build for 
peace and to discourage those that 
propagate discord. The future peace 
of the world depends upon the co- 
operative efforts of all peoples. If we 
believe in the ends, we find the means. 


British Council Scholarships 

For the academic year 1945-1946 
four scholarships of the approximate 
value of £300 will be awarded by the 
British Council to women graduates 
from Universities in the Overseas 
Dominions who are: (i) British sub- 
jects; (ii) at least twenty-three years 
of age; (iii) qualified to undertake 
studies or research work in education, 
economics, public health, social serv- 
ice, medicine, etc. The scholarships 
are tenable in the United Kingdom 
for twelve months; in addition to the 
above-mentioned amount, the British 
Council are prepared to meet the cost 
of the rail fares and ocean passage 
from a scholar’s home to the United 
Kingdom and back at the end of her 
term of study there. 


Further particulars and an appli- 
cation form may be secured from the 
Registrar, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton. Applications should be filed 
not later than December 20, 1944. 


Used Books and Magazines 


Books FA all kinds, single and sets 
rices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 
Phone M5797 
225 - 6th Ave. East Calgary 











Receives New Appointment 





For the time being the Annual 
General Meeting of the A.T.A. and 
the Fall Conventions will lack the 
presence of one lady of considerable 
personal charm, experience and teach- 
ing calibre. Miss Kathleen Collins 
who left Alberta last midsummer has 
earned a well-deserved recognition 
and promotion. It is a “feather in 
Alberta’s cap” for Miss Collins to 
be appointed for experimental work 
in the in-service training of teachers 
for the British Columbia Government 
with headquarters at Prince George. 


Miss Collins states, “My work 
here is intensely interesting and 
quite different from classroom teach- 
ing. My schools are scattered in all 
directions and only two of these are 
on a highway. The others are on mill 
roads or lead into logging areas. 


Some of them are mere trails through 
heavily timbered country. One need 
not explain the deep holes and mud 
After leaving the 


one encounters. 
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city of Prince George one becomes 
one’s only help should trouble occur. 


There are no such things as garages, 
and telephones are sometimes 25 
miles apart. I have travelled a whole 
week going an average of 60 miles 
a day and in that time have only 
met with one model-T light delivery 
truck and three logging trucks. One 
soon learns all about car-jacks, chains 
and spare tires. In that line I might 
add that we could include, whiskey- 
jacks and lumber jacks. 


“Most of the industry in the area 
is logging and lumbering. There are 
a few nice farms, but for the most 
part, the land is unsuited for any- 
thing but timber. 


“In the two months I have been 
here I have travelled almost 2,000 
miles. Two weeks of that time my 
car was in the garage, or the total 
would have been raised considerably. 
My schools are from four to thirty- 
five miles apart. 


“Most of the schools are little log 
buildings sitting on hillsides or in 
valleys surrounded by tall timber. 
The children are bright, eager and 
most interesting. They are the best 
little workers I have ever seen. Some 
of them have had most of their 
schooling through correspondence be- 
cause of a lack of teachers or per- 
haps no school had been built in 
the area. They make my visits so 
interesting that I often wish I could 
stay several days in each school in- 
stead of spending only one day a 
month with them.” 


We have not the slightest doubt 
that Miss Collins will meet the chal- 
lenge and do credit both to herself 
and to the province from which she 
sprang. We feel confident that she 
will give worth-while leadership and 
inspiration to all teachers in British 
Columbia whom circumstances have 
previously required to “plug along 
ploughing their own lonely furrow 
unseen and unsung.’. 
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Shop by Mail for 


Christmas Gifts 
wrk 


Teachers located in small Towns and rural 
district will find our Mail Order Shopping Service 
very helpful when trying to solve Christmas gift 
problems. 


When you don’t happen to see what you want 
advertised in Johnstone Walker’s Daily Store 
news in Edmonton Journal and Bulletin, don’t 
hesitate to write us giving particulars and our 
shoppers will gladly shop the store as carefully 
for you as for themselves. | 


FORWARDING CHARGES PREPAID 


FUE 


\ 


JOHNSTONE WALKER LIMITED 


EDMONTON’S OWN STORE 
ESTABLISHED 1886 
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Adjectives UNBOUND - 


By H. R. Leaver, M.A., 
A.T.A. Life Member 


E paltry events that turn the 


tide of history have provided won- 
der and interest enough for the his- 
torian. Thackeray records that a party 
of Scotch conspirators stopped at a 
tavern to powder their hair, and this 
delay saved Edinburgh Castle and the 
Hanoverian Succession. The average 
citizen cannot be aware of the cur- 
rents and cross-currents that deter- 
mine the event. More often than not, 
he is provided with a slogan, and if 
one examines these slogans, it is the 
adjective generally which sways men’s 
minds, spills blood, and _ topples 
thrones. The quarrel at Nicea swung 
on the differences of opinion centring 
on like and one. 
We may be accused of straining at 
a gnat, but we intend to show that the 
progress of the adjective-function has 
kept pace with the political movement. 
In most languages, adjectives agree 
with their nouns. They put on the 
livery of number, and the badge of 
gender to show what party they fol- 
low. This feudalism in language has 
kept the Adjective-Retainer in his 
place. He follows his noun, and there- 
by adds to its prestige, dignity and 
name. But not so in English. Here the 
Retainer has slipped the bonds of 
homage, and roams on his own, al- 
though he generally stalks in front, 
taking on the stress of meaning, and 
the accent of importance. Look at the 
following :-— 
“Wee, modest, crimson-tipped 
flower” 
Burns has marshalled his adjectives 
with no idea of agreement. They shine 
in their own uniform with no notion 
of homage or subserviency. A French 
poet would have put flewrette at the 
beginning, and having squeezed out 
wee, would have followed with an 
array of adjectives. The upshot of all 
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this is that the English adjective, like 
the shadow in Hans Anderson’s story, 
has become the master in the lan- 
guage. In the evolution of English 
thought, and of democratic tendency, 
the noun agrees with the adjective. 
One need but observe how the noun 
Commonwealth has bowed the knee to 
the adjective Co-operative, and the 
noun Conservative to the adjective 
Progressive. 

Lest one accuse us of dallying with 
knowledge, we would like to present 
two points to demonstrate the suit- 
ability of this change in grammar. 
First, there are so many more adjec- 
tives than nouns, and in the weigh- 
ing of ‘thought, they would easily con- 
trol the interpretation. Furthermore, 
any adjective can assume the function 
of the noun without any great incon- 
venience of understanding. In the sec- 
ond place, the noun has no meaning 
apart from its adjectives. What would 
Commonwealth mean apart from Co- 
operative? Likewise Conservative has 
no content, separate from Progressive. 
A person claiming this latter political 
persuasion, might say he was this or 
that, but these qualities so designated, 
are adjectives, and apart from them 
he is naught. In a word, a noun is 
nothing more than the sum-total of its 
adjectives, and that is what we mean 
by the English noun agreeing with its 
adjectives. 

In conclusion, (and we can hear 
some of our readers exclaiming, What 
bosh!), we would say that in demo- 
cratic countries, Grammar must come 
to heel at the whistle of the speaker. 
It is not determined by any committee 
of the Sorbonne, but by the usage of 
the majority. The autocratic noun, 
like the State, must take its signific- 
ance from the numerous attributes 
which compose it. The Quiz Chairmen 
have learned this: “What is that 
which is Smiling, Smooth, Smug, 
Pleasant and Plausible?” And the 
catechumen answers, “The Politi- 
cian.” 
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Adult Education Activities in Alberta 


ERE is evidence in Alberta of a 


keen desire for adult education. 
Many people are welcoming the op- 
portunities extended to them in this 
direction by the Department of Ex- 
tension, University of Alberta, and 
by the Alberta Adult Education As- 
sociation. The following is a brief 
summary of activities which have 
been carried on this fall. During the 
first week of November Leadership 
Conferences were held at Lethbridge, 
Calgary and Edmonton. The purpose 
of these conferences was to give all 
those interested, information on the 
methods of organizing study and dis- 
cussion groups. Representatives from 
many country points as well as the 
cities attended these meetings. An 
entire day was given over in each 
case to the proper procedures for 
getting study groups started and 
maintaining their effectiveness. Pres- 
ent at these conferences were dom- 
inion and provincial officials connec- 
ted with National Farm Radio Forum 
and the Citizens’ Forum. These men 
demonstrated how the Radio Forum 
can be used as a means for fact find- 
ing and for investigating, prior to 
intelligent action for community wel- 
fare. 


There was considerable discussion 
during these sessions regarding the 
possibilities of Councils on Adult 
Education. It was claimed that these 
councils, co-ordinating all the edu- 
cational activities in a community, 
can prove of much value in securing 
unity and in promoting worth-while 
projects. 

The conferences were sponsored by 
the Alberta Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, the Department of Extension 
of the University of Alberta, and the 
Alberta Federation of Agriculture. 

Frank Peers, the Provincial Secre- 
tary of the Citizens’ Forum, plans to 
have 150 groups organized this term. 
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Those wishing information concern- 
ing the Citizens’ Forum, heard every 
Tuesday evening at 9 p.m., should . 
write to Mr. Peers at_the Department 
of Extension. 


Three high schools in Edmonton 
have now been opened in the evenings 
for adult classes. They are Garneau, 
Eastwood and Westglen. Adult stu- 
dents attend these schools one day in 
the week for six consecutive weeks. 
For the first period, they enrol in any 
one of six subjects: Home Building, 
Know Alberta, Current History, Sci- 
ence, Child Psychology and Systems 
of Government. Lectures and discus- 
sions in these subjects continue for 
an hour and fifteen minutes. Then 
the entire group gathers in the school 
auditorium for a general assembly. 
The theme of the general assembly in 
the Edmonton, schools is ‘Canadians 
All”. Through the medium of music, 
dancing, films, and brief explanatory 
talks, the contributions of the various 
peoples who make up Canada are de- 
scribed. 

At Eastwood School there is a class 
in English for those with limited ac- 
quaintance with the language. Some 
thirty people are being instructed in 
the rudiments of writing, spelling and 
pronunciation. 

The Calgary Council on Adult Edu- 
cation has launched a similar scheme. 
Western Canada High School is being 
used for classes on six consecutive 
Monday evenings. Well-known speak- 
ers and instructors have been secured 
to deal with the following subjects: 
So You’re Going to Build, Current 
Events, Know Your City, Apprecia- 
tion of Canadian Literature and the 
World of Science. The general assem- 
bly is devoted to documentary films 
on vital topics of the day. A course 
in music appreciation offered each 
Sunday at the Public Library is also 
sponsored by the Calgary Council. 
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Medicine Hat is planning now for 
a series to begin after the Christmas 
holidays, as is Lacombe. 
Representatives of the Department 
of Extension of the University and of 





the Alberta Adult Education Associa- 
tion plan to visit more than a dozen 
centres in Alberta for the purpose of * 
stimulating interest in radio forum 
groups and in adult education coun- 
cils. 


Can We Make This OUR Opportunity? 


By Lewis V. Smith, B.A., 


When you have read articles, or 
talked with men, of the training of 
our armed forces by means of all the 
best equipment that taxes could buy, 
haven’t you coveted some of it for 
our schools? Haven’t you ever won- 
dered what an improvement that 
equipment would make in educating 
our boys and girls? 


That opportunity is here now! But 
it is one that the friends of educa- 
tion will have to make, for it is not 
being handed to us. The surplus war 
assets have been turned over to the 
War Assets Corporation to sell to the 
public, with certain priorities as to 
the right of buying. As yet, our public 
schools are not among those who 
have these priorities. Therefore we 
must work rapidly if we would make 
this a real opportunity for education. 


Think of having machine shop e- 
quipment for technical schools! Then 
there are moving-picture projectors 
with sound effects, lantern projectors, 
and reflectoscopes, and possibly some 
films and pictures. Later there may be 
binoculars and telescopes for science 
classes, and kitchen utensils and 
equipment for household science 
rooms. Perhaps many other things 
could be added to the list. In addition, 
there are beds, chairs, tables, and 
kitchen utensils that could be used 
in dormitories, and perhaps even some 
buildings. Even the gymnasium equip- 
ment that has been handed to the 
Air Cadets would fulfil a much great- 
er service if it were shared with our 
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schools by some arrangement with 
school boards. 

Now the beauty of this proposal to 
hand this equipment over to our 
schools is that it has already been 
paid for by taxes. What an oppor- 
tunity the Dominion Government has 
in handing over this equipment (and 
probably many other articles not men- 
tioned) to the provincial departments 
of education for school use. One 
could go even farther; the Dominion 
Government could help national unity 
by dividing the equipment so as to 
give more to the more needy prov- 
inces as revealed by the Rowell-Sirois 
Report. 

Even if the Dominion Government 
were untouched by such pleas, the 
least it could do would be to give 
high priorities in buying to the de- 
partments of education and the school 
boards. 

This opportunity for education is 
also an opportunity for racketeering, 
or at least profiteering, if it follows 
trends after previous wars. If all 
government equipment is sold to pri- 
vate dealers at a fire-sale price, and 
to the public and school boards at a 
handsome profit, that will be a ter- 
rible strain on our present Govern- 
ment. 

To prevent that, and to seize this 
chance, it is up to all of us, school 
boards, department officials, teach- 
ers, and friends of education to bring 
pressure by letters or otherwise on 
the Government 'to use this equip- 
ment where it will do the most good. 
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Du Memoriam “ar” 


By C. D. Ovans, 
Acting Gen.-Sec. B.C.T.F. 


HARRY C. CHARLESWORTH 


Quietly, unobtrusively, as he had 
lived and worked—after a valiant 
fight to regain the health that had 
been failing for some time past—our 
General Secretary passed into the 
Great Beyond on the evening of Oc- 
tober 4th. A truly great man—a 
Christian gentleman. 

In spite of many set-backs, he had 
made.such signal progress during the 
past few months, even to the extent 
of working full time at his home on 
behalf of the Federation, that we be- 
came, perhaps, unduly optimistic. 
News of his death consequently came 
as a very profound shock. 

Mr. Charlesworth was born in 
Crewe, England, on April 10th, 1884. 
He was educated at Cheltenham Col- 
lege and received his professional 
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training as a pupil-teacher, as pro- 
vided for in the English Educational 
system of that time. 

Thirty-two years ago to the day he 
came to Victoria, where he served for 
a time as teacher at North Ward 
School, Principal of Oaklands and 
George Jay Schools, relinquishing the 
latter position in January 1920, when 
he became the first General Secretary 
of the British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation. Before that time he had 
been one of the active organizers of - 
the Federation, holding variously the 
offices of 2nd Vice-President, 1st 
Vice-President and President. 

His influence was felt, not only in 
this Province, but also throughout 
the Dominion—farther, for he was a 
valued member of the Executive of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations as well as a past presi- 
dent of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. 

Space does not admit of a detailed 
enumeration of Mr. Charlesworth’s 


many contributions to educational 


progress. Suffice it to say that under 
his guidance our Federation has 
grown steadily through the years, 
and has come into recognition na- 
tionally as a force and a power de- 
serving of the utmost respect and 
admiration. A great many of the 
advantages that teachers now possess 
in the form of tenure protection, of 
pensions and of salary bargaining 
rights, as embodied in the Public 
Schools Act of this Province, were 
brought to fruition largely through 
his efforts, and these provisions in 
turn had a great deal of influence 
in causing other provinces to adopt 
similar measures. The debt of the 
teachers of Canada to Mr. Charles- 
worth is a heavy one. It will not soon 
be forgotten. 
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Mr. Charlesworth will also be re- 
membered for his sterling personal 
qualities. His geniality, his tactful- 
ness, and above all his absolute sense 
of fairness won for him a great many 
friends even in circles where others 
less fitted might excusably have made 
enemies. His keen intellect, his mas- 


Four classes of the Edmonton Nor- 


mal went to school Thursday in the 
Legislative Assembly. Teachers in 
training who are to leave at Christmas 
to fill schools vacant because of Al- 
berta’s teacher shortage filled the 
seats on the main floor of the house 
and overflowed into the visitors’ gal- 
lery above. For an hour the students 
listened with amusement and interest 
to an instructive address by Mr. Wil- 
liam Tomyn, M.L.A. and member of 
the Social Credit Board, on. parlia- 
mentary procedure. Mr. Tomyn is 
himself a teacher and was able to 
stress those facts about the assembly 
chamber most useful in Social Studies. 
Mr. Tomyn explained the physical set- 
up of the Legislative Assembly; such 
details as the government side of the 
house, the opposition, speaker’s chair, 
etc. Then: to the amusement of the 
classes a speaker, Anton Caruk, was 
appointed, cabinet ministers and page 
boys selected and a rehearsal of par- 
liament was held. The sergeant-at- 
arms, Sergeant Major MacLean, .car- 
rying the mace into the chamber .an- 
nounced the speaker, and the min- 
ister of education introduced a bill to 
amend The School Act. The bill was 
carried through its three . readings 
and was finally made law by the con- 
sent of a rather inadequately cos- 
tumed Lieutenant Governor. Mr. 
Tomyn closed his address with a 
spirited appeal to the student teach- 
ers to study current problems widely 
and with an open mind. 

This type of instruction of learning 
by doing was an excellent illustration 
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terly diplomacy and his _ infinite 
patience won the admiration of all 
whose privilege it was to work closely 
with him. 

To Mrs. Charlesworth and her sons, 
Barrie and Douglas, we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy in their irrepar- 
able loss. 





of the techniques of the modern 
school. Student teachers were loud 
in their approval of the procedure 
which gave them such a clear under- 
standing of what had been hitherto 


a very difficult subject. Much credit 
is due to Mr. Andison, clerk of the 
house, Mr. Tomyn and Sergeant-Ma- 
jor MacLean, all of whom made the 
visit possible and contributed to its 
success. The classes were under the 
charge of T. C. Byrne, Normal School 
instructor. 


King Edward Hotel 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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We teo~hers delight in giving in- 
telligence tests to our. students. In an 
effort to discover just how the teach- 
ing profession reacts to the same 
kind of going over, we append the fol- 
lowing test. In estimating your score, 
credit yourself with one mark for a 
correct answer, and debit yourself 
with one mark for an incorrect an- 
swer. If you score —15, consider 
yourself an average teacher; if —5 
you should be teaching in a composite 
school; if 0 you’d better quit teaching 
and take up tea-cup reading; if +5 
I’ll quit teaching and take up tea-cup 
reading. Any teacher is eligible to 
compete with the exception of Dr. 
Cook and Jack Cuyler. Too much 
mathematics in this thing to permit 
them to enter. Answers will be found 
on Page 48. One final word: no 
cheating. Send results to Dr. Sansom 
for use in the Normal School. 


1. Solve for X: 





(a) X—Y 
where X=—4 and Y=5 
8 
(b) X 
— You estimate the value of X 
45 


WHAT IS A HOME— 


Aged in Wood 


By R. A. W. 


(c) X+3 

—— where X=1. 
40 

(d) X+2 where X—0. 

2. What shape does each of the fol- 
lowing suggest? 

(a) An illuminated Hereford of the 
male persuasion. 

(b) A kiss. 

(c) Returning from a party at 10 
p.m. 

(d) A teacher after a hard year’s 
work. 

(e) A female member of Gallis Ban- 
kivius chortling over her morn- 
ing’s accomplishment. 

(f) A vase-shaped vessel from 

Ancient Athens. 

(g) Betty Grable and Mort Cooper 
at work.’ 

(h) Baby needs a new pair of shoes. 

3. True or False: 

(a) Coleridge was noted for his 
modesty. 

(b) Tennyson didn’t care for bil- 
liards. 

(c) Wordsworth was a pretty fair 
golfer. 

(d) Milton had movable ears. 


4. Fill in the blanks in the following. 
Man is somewhat like a (1) bs 
Very (2) upon the skin; 
But you can never tell (3) 
How much (4) ‘there is 

within. 














\ 


a school, a church or a hall— 


WITHOUT A PIANO! 


CRESCENT FURNITURE CO., LTD. 


10154 101st Street, Edmonton 
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The MATH-SCI Corner 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


J. T. CUYLER, B.A., 
Medicine Hat 
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Society and the Sciences 


Technical skill and efficiency are 
the practical manifestations of the 
advancement of science. It is this 
technical superiority in the field of 
war production that is making the 
defeat of Naziism such an iminent 
prospect today. 

But our enemies too, had at the 
outset a marked technical superiority 
and I may hazard the opinion (de- 
batable of course) that something 
greater than materialistic advantage 
thwarted the enemy’s plan. There is 
a social “X” which makes a people 
relatively low in the scale of scien- 
tific application, mighty in defence 
and offence. 

Some ascribe that quality to re- 
ligion, others to general education, 
and still others to the quality of 
democratic advance. My own belief 
is that “X” is a combination of all 
the positive qualities that make for a 
progressive and lofty-minded society. 

The privilege of building toward 
this ideal is to a very marked degree 
the talk of our instructors ‘in the 
Social Studies. 


The teachers of science and mathe- 
matics take second place to those of 
the social sciences. The former’s 
principal task is to “furnish the tools’. 
Their task is not less important. It is 
basic to the work of the latter. 

The demand of advancing civiliza- 
tion calls for ever-increasing scien- 
tific research and application. This 
function of science to enhance human 
culture and good will, indicates a 
prospective post-war progress more 
significant than that achieved in 
war.—(J.T.C.) 
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Some Simple Experiments on 
Electro Magnetic Induction 


Dr. H. E. Johns, 
The Department of Physics, 
University of Alberta 

In 1831, after doing several simple 
experiments, Michael Faraday enun- 
ciated his famous laws of electro- 
magnetic induction. Since that time 
generation after generation of stu- 
dents have repeated these experi- 
ments. Most high school science stu- 
dents are familiar with his experi- 
ments involving- moving magnets in 
coils, moving conductors through 
magnetic fields, etc. There are how- 
ever some interesting experiments on 
electromagnetic induction which can 
be done with an alternating current 
magnet. I will describe how such a 
magnet may be made, and some of 
the experiments which may be done 
with it. The apparatus can easily be 
built by a science student or a group 
of students at a cost not exceeding 
$2.00, and might well be a part of 
their project work. To do these ex- 
periments the school must be pro- 
vided with A.C. power. This will be 
the case for all city schools and many 
schools in small towns. 

The essential part of the apparatus 
is a coil of copper wire A wound on 
an iron core B. (Fig. 1). The coil A 
is connected directly to the 110 volt, 
60 cycle lighting circuit. The iron 
core B should be about 10” long and 
1” in diameter. It can most con- 
veniently be made from old baling 
wire. Cut the pieces of wire to length, 
straighten them and bind them with 
friction tape to form a cylindrical 
core. (This part of the. apparatus 
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should cost nothing because old baling 
wire can be found around any stable 
where baled hay or straw is used.) 
Any type of soft iron wire will do 
but do not use a solid piece of iron, 
for it will become very hot due to 
eddy currents. Wind the coil A with 
about 500 turns of No. 18 double 
cotton covered copper wire. (This 
wire can be obtained from any elec- 
trical supply company for less than 
$1.00. You will need about 1 Ib.). If 
a heavier wire than No. 18 is used a 
smaller number of turns will be sat- 
isfactory but for a lighter wire more 
turns will be required. The way the 
coil is wound is not important but it 
should fit the iron core snugly and 
have reasonably flat faces. Here are 
two suggestions for winding the coil. 
(1) With a meccano set construct a 
form and wind the coil on it. After 
winding take the form apart and tape 
the coil with friction tape. (2) Drive 
four nails radially into a broom stick 
as a support for one side of the coil, 
with a similar set of nails for the 
other side. Before winding the coil 
place several pieces of tape along the 
axis of the axle and place the copper 
wire on top. After winding, tape the 
coil, remove the nails and the wooden 
core. Connect the ends of the coil to 
an ordinary A.C. plug. 

Arrange the coil flush with one end 
of the iron core and arrange a sup- 
port so that the magnet and coil may 
be turned upside down as in Fig. 2. 
If the winding becomes too hot when 
the magnet is operated for a reason- 
able length of time add some more 
turns of copper wire. 

The following are some experi- 
ments which may be done with the 
A.C. Magnet: 


(a) Jumping Ring 

Make an aluminum washer large 
enough to fit over the iron core. This 
can be made from a piece of alumin- 
um tubing or from pre-war aluminum 
ware around the house. The lid of a 
coffee percolator will do. Such a ring 
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will be found to float in the air above 
the coil when placed over the iron 
core of Fig. 1. The changing flux in 
the iron core is linked with the ring 
and will produce large currents in the 
ring. These currents reacting on the 
currents in the coil A will produce a 
repulsion. If an iron washer or ring 
is used it will cling to the iron core 
because of the induced magnetism 
produced in it. 

With a very large A.C. magnet it is 
possible to lift a large aluminum plate 
several inches above the magnet. The 
General Electric Company demon- 
strated such an electromagnetic levi- 
tator at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
several years ago. 


(b) Induction Heating 

Hold the ring of experiment (a) 
tightly down against the coil face. It 
will become unbearably hot in a few 
seconds, due to the large eddy cur- 
rents in the ring. This principle is 
used in induction furnaces. The metal 
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parts of radio tubes can be heated 
while the tube is being evacuated by 
merely lowering a coil, carrying a 
high frequency current, over the tube. 
The glass walls being non-conductors 
remain cool because no eddy currents 
can flow in them. 
(c) Jumping Coil 

Make a helix of copper wire about 
2” long and large enough to fit over 
the iron core of Fig. 1. Arrange the 
ends as in Fig. 3, so that contact is 
made between the ends by the ten- 
sion of the helix. When this coil is 
placed over the core of Fig. 1 it will 
dance up and down and spark at the 
contact. 
(d) Transformer 

Make a coil of copper wire with 
about 40 turns and solder or other- 
wise attach the ends to a 2.5 volt 
flash light bulb. (Fig. 4). When the 
coil is lowered over the core of Fig. 1 
the lamp will burn, becoming brighter 
as it approaches the coil A. A more 
spectacular arrangement is to place 
the coil in a beaker of water and set 
the beaker on the coil ef Fig. 2. It 
will burn brightly under water. 


(e) Induction Motor 

Cut an aluminum disc about 2” 
in diameter and drill a small hole 
through its centre. Insert a small nail 
and hold the nail so that the disc is 
free to turn about a vertical axis. This 
is the rotor of the small induction 
motor. Use the magnet in the posi- 
tion of Fig. 2 with the coil up. Cover 
half the surface of the core and coil 
with a copper plate %” thick placed 
flush against the face of the coil and 
touching the core. Hold the rotor 
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just above this plate with the axis at 
the point O, (Fig. 6). The rotor will 
rotate in the direction indicated. If *‘ 
the rotor is moved to position O1, it 
will rotate in the opposite direction. 
This motor action is essentially the 
same as the action in such household 
appliances as the watt-hour meter, 
the electric clock, the Vacuum clean- 
er, etc. 

The principle of operation can be 
understood from Fig. 5 and 6. If the 
bar magnet of Fig. 5 is rotated in a 
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clockwise direction above a copper 
plate pivoted on a vertical axis eddy 
currents will be produced in the cop- 
per plate. According to Lenz’s Law 
they will be in such a direction as to 
oppose the motion which is causing 
them. They will therefore flow in the 
direction indicated and will drag the 
copper plate around in a clockwise 
direction. Therefore when flux lines 
perpendicular to a conductor move 
across a conductor they will tend to 
drag the conductor with them. 


The lateral motion of flux lines is 
obtained in the simple induction mo- 
tor described, by covering half the 
pole with a heavy copper plate. This 
practice is known as pole shading. As 
the current in the A.C. magnet 
changes the flux in the core also 
changes, going through a complete 
cycle in 1/60 of a second. In the half 
of the core A covered by the metal 
plate the flux will not be able to 
build up as rapidly as in region B due 
to the large eddy currents in the cop- 
per plate. This is equivalent to a mo- 
tion of flux lines from region B to A. 
This motion then produces rotation 
of the disc as was explained above. 
The operation of an induction motor 
is indeed intriguing for it makes use 
of the reaction between an A.C. field 
and the eddy currents produced in the 
rotor by the field. 


Many other experiments can be 
done with this apparatus but space 


does not permit discussion of them. 

On looking back on Faraday’s work 
it is rather surprising that a time 
elapse of 40 to 50 years was required 
before his laws could be put to prac- 
tical use in the electric generator and 
motor. We are told that in the early 
days of his work Gladstone, prime 
minister of England, once said: “Of 
what use can this experiment be.” 
Faraday’s answer was: “Why sir, one 
day you will be able to tax it.” No 
one at the time could possibly have 
guessed how important these discov- 
eries were and how civilization would 
be completely changed when elec- 
tricity came into general use. 

* * * 


Columbia University 

Ed. Note: The following account of 
a visit to Columbia University was 
written in letter form by Lilian Gib- 
son, a student at the U. of A. The sub- 
scription to the Mathematics Teacher 
of which she speaks is $2.25 U. S. 
funds. The address is 525 west 120th 
Street, New York City. 

Dear Irene: 

Since arriving home I have heard 
that you intend to teach Math. in a 
town high school this year. This will 
be your first try at it, won’t it? That 
is pretty well my position too. 

Isn’t it strange how sometimes our 
interests are rather obscured in the 
hum drum of daily routine, but are 
revealed by the places we visit on 
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these summer trips. This Sept. I was 
in New York and strange to say I 
found myself bothering indifferent 
New Yorkers as to the whereabouts 
of Columbia University. Knowing 
little more about where to go after 
they had finished explaining, I found 
myself shooting through a noisy sub- 
way on the express to 116th street. 
By a process of following the crowd 
and trying to interpret the scores of 
signs, which really do as much to 
confuse as to help, I mounted from 
the underground only to find myself 
surrounded by huge buildings and 
more buildings. Upon venturing to 
ask one of these box-stand men where 
Columbia University was, I was in- 
formed by a sweep of the hand in all 
directions that this was it. After pro- 
curing a map of the campus, I sought 
out Teachers’ College, and made my 
way up to the Math. Department. It 
was only about a one hour visit, but 
I was greatly impressed by the place, 
and interested in the things they had 
around. Instead of wasting the hall 
space, they had it lined on both sides 
with all kinds of mathematical ex- 
hibits. In one large vertical case was 
a collection of magazine and news- 
paper articles, put behind glass, 
pages which could be turned over as 
you stood and read, just as the pages 
of a book would be. There were bits 
of everything there — astronomy, 
aerial navigation, aeronautics and 
every page seemed to bring out the 
practical applications of Mathemat- 
ics. The chairman of the Department, 
Dr. W. D. Reeve had collected these 
materials, and I imagine he’s a busy 
man too. Don’t you think that might 
be a good idea for our schools? 

Beside this they had cases and 
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were being used in the outworking of 
a great variety of problems. And as 
I saw their space figures showing the 
conic sections, how I wished I could 
take them back with me to the class- 
room! 

Another thing that caught my 
fancy was the book showcase. They 
weren’t old books you know, which 
have decorated the shelves for 
years—the kind that are correct and 
splendid, but which high school 
youngsters wouldn’t dream of read- 
ing. They were attractively bound 
and illustrated, and seemed to pre- 
sent the value and interest in Mathe- 
matics in a new way. I really think 
they’ll be read in school so I’m order- 
ing some of them. Here are six of 
the ones I picked out. 

Excursion in Math. by Breslich 
(Orthovis Co. Educ. Pub. Chicago, 
$1.25). What is the Fourth Dimen- 
sion? by Hooker (Macmillan, 1934, 
$1.75). Math. Adventures by F. Dur- 
ell (Humphries 16 E. 48rd St. N.Y., 
1938, $2.00). The Education of T. C. 
Mits by W. and L. Lieber (Long 
Island Univ., 300 Pearl St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., $2.50). Easy Math. Short Cuts 
and Easy Tricks with Numbers by J. 
C. Brown (Pelham, N.Y., 25c each). 

And last of all, Miss Reeve, daugh- 
ter of W. D. Reeve, who was work- 
ing in the Department at the time, 
sold me on the idea of subscribing to 
The Mathematics Teacher. Very 
tactfully she gave me a free copy 
which I read and enjoyed. I think you 
would find it worth while too. Well, 
that’s all for now. Next letter I’ll 
tell you about Hayden’s Planetarium. 

Yours, 
LILIAN. 


Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
and Barber Shop — 

Phone 10328 

27651 Edmonton Jasper Ave. 
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Hints on Automotives 


By Fred G. Forster, 
Lethbridge Technical High School. 


OME shop instructors are already 


experienced in teaching this sub- 
ject in their shops, while others are 
possibly contemplating the introduc- 
tion of automotives into the industrial 
arts program. I shall try, therefore, in 
this article to bring out points which 
will be of practical value to all. 

The subject is large, so there are 
many aspects of Automotives in the 
school shop which cannot be dealt 
with in detail at this time. For ea- 
ample, have you ever considered the 
value of an old car as a source of raw 
material for your shop? Your shop 


.buys an old car to obtain the chassis 


(the only part required for teaching 
Automotives). What do you do with 
the body of the car, which you have 
to remove? Here is where you salvage 
no end of useful supplies. For in- 
stance, plate glass which makes fine 
shelves; leatherette from the car 
top; upholstery material; kapok; 
seats and cushions which can be made 
into attractive chesterfields; sheet 
iron; nickel-plated wood screws; wire, 
sockets, etc. At this time I want to 
discuss two other features of the 
subject, viz.: 

1. Automotives as a teaching me- 

dium. 

2. How to get the most out of the 

subject. 

The key to successful teaching is 
student interest, or self-motivation, as 
it is called. Without it neither the 
student nor the teacher will progress 
very far. Automotives is a subject 
which does contain a high interest 
value to boys of all ages, and can 
easily be the most interesting subject 
in your shop, if presented in the right 
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way. From an early age boys are fas- 
cinated by the automobilé and the air- 
plane. Later the word “diesel’”’ has a 
magic ring for them. Now all three 
of them, the automobile, the airplane 
engine, and the diesel, are variations 
of the same thing, the internal com- 
bustion engine. Actually there is no 
difference in the operation of the 
little one-cylinder washing machine 
engine and the engines that power 
giant bombers or submarines. If this 
is pointed out to your students there 
will be no lack of interest, for they 
will see the beginning of the path 
that leads to the future they are in- 
terested in. 


Another adwantage of Automotives 
as a teaching medium is that it can 
serve the teacher as a painless intro- 
duction to the sciences, or as a sup- 
plement to the sciences already be- 
ing taught. Make for example, Elec- 
tricity, which you are likely already 
teaching in the shop, perhaps making 
simple cells, electro-magnets and 
transformers, and teaching what is 
meant by a complete circuit. All these 
elements of electricity are found on 
even a single cylinder engine, and 
can possibly be explained more easily 
from their practical application. 

Chemistry can be brought in. 
There is the chemical reaction within 
the storage battery, and the chemical 
reaction of combustion. Have you 
not had students ask you why gaso- 
line drips from the end of a car’s ex- 
haust pipe in winter? There is an 
easy introduction to chemistry. 

Physics and mechanics can be il- 
lustrated in abundance for the whole 
car in a practical application of 
levers, gears, pulleys, and hydraulics. 

Then there is Mathematics. If you 
wish to give your students some sup- 
plementary mathematics, have them 
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work out the answers to questions 
like these: (from engines in your 
shop) 

1. What is the piston displace- 
ment? 

2. What distance does a piston 
travel in half an hour if the 
crankshaft is turning at, say, 
1000 r.p.m.? 

8. How far would the car in your 
shop travel in low gear when 
the engine makes 10,000 r.p.m.? 

Still another advantage of Auto- 
motives as a shop subject, especially 
if your students are farmers, is that 
you can teach them something of very 
practical use at home. I might add 
that in this case it frequently hap- 
pens that the students teach the teach- 
er a few things too, which of course 
is all to the good. 

How to get the most out of the 
subject? This is the question the 
the answer to which we are ever 
seeking, and never finding. The ans- 
wer cannot be supplied here. But we 
can consider some practices which 
have proven very effective. 

It was stated above titwt this could 
easily be the most interesting subject 
in your shop, if it is presented in the 
right way. This is more important to 
this subject than it is, possibly, to 
many others. The subject must be 
kept alive. You must have an engine 
that will run, one that the boys 
themselves can run. In woodwork, 
after so many hours of labor the boy 
has the finished article to satisfy his 
sense of accomplishment. In Auto- 
motives, after so many hours of dis- 
mantling and assembling’ an engine, 
what satisfaction is there if the en- 
gine will not run? Hence the neces- 
sity of an engine that the boys can 
run. 

How your shop is organized for 
Automotives is going to be governed 
to a great extent by the amount of 
floor space available. The minimum 
as set down by the Department is one 
chassis, which the boys are supposed 
to dismantle, assemble and make run 
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during the term. Those of you who " 


have tried this, know what the re- 
sults are likely to be, parts missing, . 
and the engine will not run. There- 
fore, in addition to the chassis, I rec- 
ommend that there be a separate en- 
gine in running order that the stu- 
dents can operate after having com- 
pleted their course on the chassis. 
This running engine would of course 
have to be mounted near an outside 
wall so that the exhaust pipe can be 
led outside. 

If floor space does not permit the 
extra engine then I suggest doing 
away with the chassis and occupying 
the floor space with three or four en- 
gines only, one of which is kept in 
running order. In choosing. engines, I 
would say that the smaller they are 
and the fewer the cylinders; the bet- 
ter they are for teaching.An inter- 
mediate school shop would’ be better 
if it had all single-cylinder engines 
with possibly a four-cylinder as a 
running one. 

Some further suggestions: 

1. That for many reasons it is 
better to have students work in 
pairs. 

2. That to save the instructor 
much time, he should make use 
of some well-prepared instruc- 
tion sheets, of possibly three 
kinds: 

a. Information sheets, to be 
used when starting the job. 

b. “Science” sheets, while the 
job is in progress. (This 
only if you intend to bring 
in the applied science re- 
ferred to above.) 

c. Quiz sheets, to be used when 
the job is finished. 

3. That you do not keep the same 
chassis or engines forever. 
Change them every year or two. 

4. And finally, that for your own 
reputation in the community, 
you have up-to-date Automotive 
tools in your shop, and that 
your methods of using them are 
above trade reproach. 
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RE BULLETIN B 

Bulletin B on the Programme of 
Studies for the High School has been 
sent to all the high schools of the 
Province. Teachers and students may 
obtain additional copies of this bulle- 
tin from the General Office of the De- 
partment of Education at the rate of 
20c a copy. This bulletin outlines the 
practical and experimental work in 
connection with Chemistry 2, Physics 
2 and Biology 2. 


Re _—_ sei a for the 
pring Term 
iin are asked to note the fol- 
lowing beginning dates for the five 
series of school broadcasts for the 
spring term: 
The National School Broadcast— 
Friday, January 12. 
Science for Today— 
Tuesday, January 9. 
“Music for Intermediate Grades— 
Thursday, January 11. 
Elementary School Music— 
Monday, January 15 (CJOC) 
Monday, January 22 (CKUA) 
Speech Training— 
Wednesday, January 17 (CKUA) 
Monday, January 22 (CJCJ) 


Important Resolutions from the 
C.N.E.A. Convention, 1944 


Resolution 8: 

WHEREAS promising beginnings 
have been made in activities designed 
to promote mutual understanding and 
wider use of both languages on the 
part of both English and French- 
speaking Canadians such as Summer 
Schools, exchange of students and cor- 
respondence between French and En- 
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glish-speaking students in the second- 
ary schools of Canada and New- 
foundland; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that this Association commend these 
opportunities for greater mutual un- 
derstanding to the sympathetic con- 
sideration of departments of educa- 
tion, local school authorities and 
parents alike; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that the departments of 
education be requested to make avail- 
able to French and English-speaking 
students the names of students in 
other provinces‘and Newfoundland in- 
terested in exchanging letters much as 
is now being done for American young 
people. 


Resolution 9: 

WHEREAS the Health League of 
Canada is sponsoring a National 
Health Week in Canada early in Feb- - 
ruary, 1945, asking for the co-opera- 
tion of the Churches, Service Clubs, 
Home and School Associations and 
various women’s groups, public libra- 
ries, industrial, commercial, labor and 
professional associations; 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Education As- 
sociation recommends active co-opera- 
tion in this proposed National Health 
Week for Canada. 


Re “Modern Physics,” Page 
130, Figure 182 

The attention of the Department 
has been directed to the Figure 182 
which appears on page 130 of the new 
textbook in Physics: “Modern Phys- 
ics,” by Charles E. Dull.-The position 
marked in the figure as “unstable” is 
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really not unstable: it is really impos- 
sible, because the truck would topple 
over. Equilibrium is unstable when 
the plumb line dropped from the cen- 
tre of gravity would pass through a 
point on the boundary of the area de- 
scribed by the base, but would not fall 
outside that boundary. 

This same error occurs in the old 
textbook: “The Ontario High School 
Physics,” page 140, Figure 131b. 


McGill University—McConnell 
Memorial Scholarships 


These Scholarships will be open on 
equal terms to men and women resi- 
dent in any part of Canada and New- 
foundland. 


They are designed specifically for 
the purpose of providing opportunities 
for university education to outstand- 
ing boys and girls who, for financial 
reasons, would not otherwise be able 
to go to college. 

For that reason, the character of 
the applicant, and the financial cir- 
cumstances of his or her family, as 
well as the candidate’s academic rec- 
ord in school, will be considered by 
the Committee making the award. 

The Scholarships, at present, are 
open only to students who wish to en- 
ter the Faculty of Arts and Science or 
the Faculty of Engineering. They are 
not available to students iri Agricul- 
ture, Dentistry, Law, Medicine or 
Music, nor in the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 

Each Scholarship covers the full 
tuition fee of the student, as well as 
the cost of board and residence at 
Douglas Hall or the Royal Victoria 
College, for the full period necessary 
to enable the student to obtain ris 
degree, i.e., a maximum of four years 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences or 
five years in the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing. 

Applications should be made to the 
Registrar, McGill University, Mont- 

real, P.Q. 
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1. School Year Book 
2. School Newspaper, Magazine, 


Creative Writing Contest for 
Alberta Schools ~ . 


Under the direction of the First 
Alberta Writers’ Conference and 
sponsored by the Provincial Chap- 
ter of the Imperial Order Daugh- 
ters of the Empire. 

Class A for Grades I to XII 
—acranetnate Prize $50 


or Periodical 
8. Rural School Paper (only one- 

and two-room schools eligible) .. 50 

Contest dates for Class A will be 
from Dec. 1 to June 1. Any entries 
published, i.e. written, typed, or print- 
ed, between these dates and mailed to 
the contest’s postal address between 
May 1 and June 1 will be acceptable. 

Class B for Individual Students in 

Grades VII to XII inel. 
1. Poetry—Girls, $15, $10, $5 
Boys, $15, $10, $5——-$60 
2. Short Story. 

It is suggested that entries be un- 

der 3,000 words although no defi- 

nite limit will be set. Three prizes 
will be given, $30, $20, $10: $60 

8. Alberta Background Essay (bio- 
graphical, historical, or descrip- 
tive). These also should be under 
8,000 words. Three similar prizes 
—$60. 

Contest dates for Class B will be 
from Dec. 1 to May 1. This closing 
date is earlier than that for Class A 
entries as the contest committee hopes 
to get the best entries printed in some 
form before the Second Alberta Writ- 
ers’ Conference. 

Mailing dates for these entries will 
be from April 1 to May 1. The con- 
test’s postal address will be widely 
publicized at a later date. 

Rules 

1. The entrant’s name, address, age, 
and grade, as well as the title of 
the entry are to be placed on a-sep- 
arate sheet attached to the manu- 
script. The manuscript is to have 
the title only and the page number 
on every sheet. 
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2. Entries are to use only one side of 
the page for typing or writing. 
These two rules apply to Class B 
entries only. 

8. All entries are to be: judged by 
quality rather than format. Em- 
phasis is on originality, natural- 
ness and simplicity. 


. Class A 
1. The Librarian and Staff, Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 
2. Mr. Frank Steele, The Lethbridge 
Herald. 
38. Mr. Norman Soars, Peace River 
Public Library. 


Class B 
1. (Mrs. Ringwood is_ contacting 
some outstanding Canadian poet.) 
2. Dr. F. M. Salter, Associate Profes- 
sor of English, University of Al- 
berta. 
3. Dr. R. Gard. 


Departmental High School 
Reading Tests 


The Department is posting the 
scores for each student to the indivi- 
dual record cards on file in the De- 
partment. For this reason it is neces- 
sary that the reports from the schools 
should be complete in all respects. 
The full names of all the students, 
the grade, and the name of the school 
should be plainly indicated on each 
score sheet. 

Principals are asked to administer 
the tests to all those who were un- 
able for any reason to write in Oc- 
tober, and to send a statement of 
the. scores to the Examination 
Branch. If any schools in the Pro- 
vince have not yet administered the 
tests, the principals of such schools 
should immeditely inform the Exam- 
ination Branch how many test papers 
are required. 

The October 1944 results for the 
Province as a whole are given in 
the following three tables. The per- 
centile scores are based on random 
samplings of 1000 Grade X students, 
1000 Grade XI students, and 500 
Grade XII students. 
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In each table the results for the 
various grades aré given in percent- 
iles. Percentile 10 (PIO), for ex- 
ample, is the point below which fall 
10% of the scores. P70 is the point 
below which fall 70% of the scores. 
Suppose a Grade X pupil makes a 
score of 39 in the Vocabulary. If 
all the Grade X students in the Pro- 
vince were ranked from the lowest 
to the highest, he would be 6/10ths 
of the way up from the lowest or 
4/10ths down from the top. The 
median, or mark half-way from the 
lowest to the highest, is represented 
by P50. . 

Table I gives the achievement in 
the Vocabulary Test, Table II the 
Reading Rate, Table III the Com- 
prehension Test. 

TABLE I—VOCABULARY 
Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 


P90 52.1 57.5 59.4 
P80 46.2 52.4 55.3 
P70 42.1 48.9 52.2 
P60 39.0 « 46.0 49.1 
P50 36.0* 43.3* 45.9* 
P40 32.3 40.6 42.5 
P30 29.4 37.4 38.9 
P20 25.3 34.0 35.3 
P10 20.4 29.5 28.8 


TABLE II—READING RATE 
Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 


P90 403.3 415.2 437.0 
P80 322.4 334.2 339.5 
P70 306.3 309.8 312.8 
P60 301.2 305.3 305.8 
P50 295.7* 301.1* 301.6* 
P40 289.1 296.7 297.2 
P30 262.8 290.6 289.8 
P20 241.1 263.3 259.4 
P10 219.6 234.0 227.3 


TABLE III—_COMPREHENSION 
Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 


P90 ‘ 70.8 81.2 85.4 
P80 61.9 68.9 72.6 
P70 56.4 62.7 66.2 
P60 51.8 58.1 61.8 
P50 47.7* 54.4* 57.8* 
P40 44.1 50.1 54.0 
P30 40.1 46.3 49.5 
P20 34.9 41.2 45.0 
P10 27.9 34.7 37.5 
* Median 
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Answers to Intelligence Test (?) 
on Page 37 
1. (a) A teacher’s cash on hand at 
the end of any given month. 
(b) Any classroom (over crowded) 
(c) The number of hours which a 
High school teacher may expect a stu- 
dent to spend nightly in homework. 
(d)‘The good-night osculation with 
which a teacher finishes a date. 


2. (a) Global. 

(b) Elliptical. 

(c) Flat (don’t tell me “flat” is not 
a shape. I know that. But I’ll bet 
four bits that’s what the party was, 
anyway ) 

(d) Terrible. 

(e) Egg. 

(f) An attic. cf. Keats “O Attic 
shape! Fair attitude!” 

(g) Curves. 

(h) Cubes. 


3. (a) True cf. Kubla Khan “As if 
this earth in fast thick pants were 
breathing.” Any man who would ad- 
vocate dressing this earth in a Ski 
Suit can scarcely be called immodest. 

(b) Fetse. He was so enthusiastic 
about the game that he even wrote a 
poem beginning “Break! Break! 
Break!” 

(c) True. According to his own 
rating he carried a seven handicap, 
“We are seven”. ‘ 

(d) True. “But not the praise,” 
Phoebus replied, and touched my 
trembling ears. 

4. (1) Sausage. 

(2) Smooth. 

(3) Exactly. 

(4) Hog. 


- Dithrich - 


MEN’S SHOP 


Smart Wear for Smart Men 
10164 - 101 St., Edmonton 
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ATTENTION 
Locals and Sub-Locals * 


There are 38 Locals who have not 
sent in to Head Office a list of their 
Executive members for the 1944-45 
terms. 

Important A.G.M. material will be 
mailed from Head Office in the near 
future; therefore we would appreci- 
ate receiving this information im- 
mediately. 


Thoughts on Education [XVII] 

“Youth has a sentimental value 
in Russia, propaganda value in Ger- 
many, and only a nuisance value in 
England.”—Dr. J. M. Brew. What 
about Canada? 


W. J. STEEL—Fiorist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. W. 
Calgary 


Store Phone M2612 Night Phone $0803 


PROJECTORS FOR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


may be obtained from 
The Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta 


SOUND PROJECTORS 


Filmslide, 2x2 slide and 
Tripurpose Projectors can now be 
obtained for school use on 
Automatic Priority 


Write for particulars and lists of 
Glass Slides, Filmslides and 
Moving Picture Films, to 


Division. of Visual Instruction, 
Department of Extension, — 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 
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today—they're FREE! 
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FILL IN THIS COUPON COMPLETELY — AND MAIL IT NOW! 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Limited, 
Dept.£mM7, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, Que. 


Please send me: 


Complete 5-Way Plan or Wall chart and model of teeth 
sheepnscestg (for elementary grades only) “(for high school grades) 
I 55 kts Sects Araaanstbons Name of School... 








Subjects 
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one class girls..................... one class _girls............... 
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November 15, 1944. 
John W. Barnett, Esq., 
Managing Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

On page 23 of the October-Novem- 
ber A.7.A. Magazine in the first letter 
of “The Letter Box” is this sentence: 
“All high school students beginning 
their Grade X, who are intending to 
attend University: at a later date, 
should plan their programs so that 
they will have the third unit of a 
language when the Grade XII is com- 
pleted’. I wish to make it quite clear 
to those interested and particularly to 
students whom I have previously ad- 
vised, that for students interested in 
many of the B.Ed. programs a grade 
XII language is not prescribed in the 
Faculty of Education matriculation 
requirements. Languages are pre- 
scribed for those who select the option 
of Group 8(b) listed on page 13 of 
the 1944-45 calendar of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. E. LaZERTE, 
Dean, Faculty of Education. 


An Act to Amend The School 
Act 

His Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of Saskatchewan, enacts as 
follows: 

1. Section 216 of The School Act 
is repealed and the following substi- 
tuted therefor: 

“216. Notwithstanding any agree- 
ment to the contrary, every teacher 
who is the holder of a permanent cer- 
tificate within the meaning of the 
‘Regulations under The School Act’ 
shall be paid a salary not less than 
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shall be paid a salary not less than 
$1,000 per year: ‘ 

“Provided that, upon receipt of a 
request in writing submitted pursu- 
ant to a resolution of the board, the 
minister may authorize engagement at 
a lower rate of salary for a specified 
time.” 

2. This Act shall come into force on 
the first day of July, 1945. 

This was also done in Ontario. 





The Carnegie Corporation, Language 
Scholarships 

Two language scholarships of the 
value of $165.00 each are offered for 
each of the years 1943, 1944 and 
1945 by the Carnegie Corporation to 
Alberta students who desire to attend 
the University of Western Ontario 
Summer School for French conducted 
at Trois Pistoles, Quebec. 


These scholarships are offered with 
the double object of bringing to- 
gether students of different prov- 
inces and different outlooks and also 
of giving those students an excep- 
tional opportunity of acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the French 
language. 

The scholarships are open to un- 
dergraduates, to High School teachers 
and to young University instructors 
in the province of Alberta. Applica- 
tion for the scholarship, addressed to 
the Registrar, University of Alberta, 
not later than March 1, should con- 
tain particulars of the candidate’s age 
and place of birth, also a statement of 
his academic career and of his reasons 
for wishing to attend the school at 
Trois Pistoles. 


DON’T SPEND—LEND! 


J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 


C. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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RIB TICKLERS 


Dinner Guest: ‘‘Will you pass the 
nuts, professor?” 

Professor (absent-mindedly). 

“Yes, I suppose so, but I really 
should flunk them.” 


+ + + 
A certain very happily married 
college professor, delivering a grad- 
uation address, had this to say to 
the listening students: 


“Gentlemen, many of you will 
marry. Let me entreat you to be kind 
to your wives. Be patient with them. 
When one of you asks your wife to 
go riding with you, do not worry if 
she is not ready at the appointed 
time. Have a good book nearby. Read 
it while you wait. And, gentlemen—” 
his kindly smile showed a trace of 
irony—‘“I assure you that you will 
be astonished at the amount of in- 
formation you will acquire.” 


+ & + 


Two American soldiers in Egypt 
lived for months on dehydrated beef, 
dehydrated milk, dehydrated butter 
and vegetables. Visiting a Cairo mus- 
eum they saw their first mummy. 
“This is going to far,” said one. ‘““Now 
they’re dehydrating women!’ 

+ + 

“There’s something odd about you 
this morning,” said Hitler to Goering. 
“Yes, I know what it is. For the first 
time since I have known you, you 
have left off your medals.” 

The other looked down at his chest. 

“Himmel!” he cried; “I’ve forgot- 
ten to take them off my pyjamas.” 

+ & & 

“Halt, who goes there?” 

“You wouldn’t know me—I just 
got here yesterday.” 
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Pome 


To market, to market 

By point card to shop... 
Home so exhausted 

I just wanna drop. 


Arrows and figures 

And type big and small, 
Rules and notations 

All over the wall. 


Arguments, errors, 
Confusion and aches; 
My, but a shopper 
Must have what it takes! 


+ + + 


Ross—Who was the first woman 
financier in history? 

Jack—I’ll bite. 

Ross—The Pharaoh’s daughter, of 
course. 

Jack—How come? 

Ross—She got a little prophet in 
rushes on the bank. 





our own back yard!” 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official er or certificate. 


For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
. zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


ATHABASCA 
The reorganization meeting of the Atha- 
basca Sub-local was held in the school on 
November 4th. The following slate of officers 
was elected: President, Mrs. Emmitt ; 
Vice-President, Miss E. Dodds; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss I. E. Buchholz; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss L. R. Scott. The meetings 
are to be held on the first Saturday of each 
month. Lunch will be served. It is expected 
that Miss May, our public health nurse will 
be present at the next meeting. 
e new executive of the Athabasca 
Local is as follows: President, Miss I. E. 
Buchholz, Athabasca; Vice-President, Miss 
O. T. Forbes, Boyle; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Laura R. Scott, Athabasca; Press Cor- 
respondent, Mrs. S. R. Adamson, Colinton. 
The Salary Negotiating Committee is as 
follows: Mr. T. Wm. Nordon, Athabasca; 
Mr. A. B. Nimko, Colinton; Miss Catherine 
A. Bourer, Boyle. 


BELLEVUE 


The November meeting of the Bellevue 
Sub-local was held in the Bellevue school 
November 6th. Officers elected for the year 
are as follows: President, Sam Richards; 
Secretary, Elenora D’Amico. Convention and 
various school problems were discussed, 
mainly the motivation of the enterprise. The 
next meeting is to be held in the Bellevue 
school sometime in December. 


BUSBY-PICARDVILLE 


The reorganization meeting of the Busby- 
Picardville Sub-local was held at Picardville 
School Friday, October 27 with six members 
in attendance. New officers elected were 
Mrs. Hunter, President; Miss Hagen, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. A short discussion ‘on salary 
negotiations followed, after which the meet- 
ing was adjourned. " 

The second meeting of the Busby-Picard- 
ville Sub-local was held at Picardville on 
Friday, November 10th at the Watson home. 
Six members were present. A discussion: re- 
garding the purchasing of books for the 
Sub-local occupied the first part of our 
meeting. Work was then assigned for the 
completion of a tonic for Enterprise Book 
being written by the teachers of Sturgeon 
Division. The meeting ended with a short 
discussion regardng salary negotiating. A 
delicious lunch was then served by Mrs. 
Watson. Further notice will be sent out 
about the time of our next meeting. 


CALMAR 

The Calmar Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing of the year on Tuesday, November 7th 
at the Calmar High School. The following 
executive was elected: President, Miss Lillian 
Berg; Vice-President, Miss Isabel Ferguson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss E. Fredrickson; 
Councillor, Mr. Earnest Westlund; Press Re- 

rter, Miss Lila Engberg. Meetings will be 
hela at 8:30 p.m. on the first Tuesday of 
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every month at the Calmar High School. 
The next meeting will be on December 5th at 
which a program for the year will be drawn 
7. All teachers please bring suggestions. 
The program for December 5th will consist 
of a talk by Mr. Fors entitled, “The Place 
of the Radio in the School.” Films will be 
shown. All members are requested to attend. 


CASTOR 

_ The Castor Sub-local held its reorganiza- 
tion meeting on November 2nd, during the 
Teachers’ Convention at Coronation. Officers 
elected were as follows: President, Mrs. 
Sparrow; Vice-President, Mr. J. Voloshin; 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. T,. Smith; Councillor, 
Mrs. Morrison; Negotiating Committee, Mr. 
H. Brooks; Press Correspondent, E. T. 
Smith; Program Committee, Sister Denise, 
Mrs. Pogmore, Mrs. Coppock, Miss Boehlke, 
Mrs. Voloshin. The next meeting will be held 
in the Castor school December 2nd. 


CASTOR-NEUTRAL HILLS 


An interesting and varied programme 
marked the annual Convention of the teach- 
ers of the Castor and Neutral Hills Locals 
which was held in Coronation on Thursday 
and Friday, November 2 and 3. The meeting 
was called to order by the President, Mr. 
M. R. Butterfield. The Invocation was de- 
livered by Rev. Fred Forster, and addresses 
of welcome were given by Mayor Anderson 
on behalf of the town and by Mr. G. A. 
Wallace, chairman of the School Board. 

The following gave instructive addresses: 
Mr. W. V. Henry, General Shop Instructor 
told how the industrial arts could be related 
to the Enterprise; Dr. K. F. Argue of the 
School of Education, University of Alberta, 
who was the guest speaker of the Conven- 
tion, gave an address on Education and 
Economic Progress. Mr. H. C. Sweet, B.A., 
High School Inspector. and Mr. F. B. Facey, 
M.A., Public School Inspector conducted a 
Question Box and Discussion in the High 
School and Elementary and Intermediate 
sections of the Convention, respectively. Mrs. 
Noonan of Coronation led a discussion on 
Remedial English in High Schools, and Mr. 
H. C. Brooks of Castor led a discussion on 
High School Social Studies. Mrs. Louise 
Morrison of Fleet, and Miss Alexandre of 
Halkirk gave interesting practical demon- 
strations in Algebra 1 and Grade I reading 
respectively. Miss Margaret , Stewart of 
Veteran led the discussion period following 
the Grade I reading demonstration. 3 

Mr. M. R. Butterfield, Geographic Repre- 
sentative for East Central Alberta, spoke at 


a joint meeting of the two Locals, discussing 


the work of the Provincial Executive since 
the last A.G.M. and outlined the proposed 
change in the Constitution. This proposed 
change was given the unanimous support of 
the teachers assembled. The two Locals 
then met in separate sections to hold their 
Annual meetings. Mr. H. C. Brooks of Castor 
was elected president of the Caster Local 
and Mr. Frank Leslie of Consort was elec- 
ted president of the Neutral Hills Local. Mr. 
J. W. Barnett, General Secretary-Treasurer 
of the A.T.A. brought greetings from the 
Provincial Executive and dealt with some 
of the immediate problems confronting the 
teachers of Alberta. 

The Annual Banquet was held in the 
United Church Hall, and was served by the 
Ladies’ Aid. The teachers agreed that it was 
the best banquet ever and were appreciative 
of the efforts of the members of the Ladies’ 
Aid in providing it. Banquet speakers _in- 
cluded Mr. F. B. Facey, M.A.; Dr, J. C. 
O’Brien and Mr. J. W. Barnett. Mr. H. C. 
Brooks rendered two violin solos accom- 
panied by Mr. R. H. Evernden at the piano. 

The teachers voted unanimously to hold 
their convention in Coronation again next 
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year. Mr. M. R. Butterfield was re-elected 
President and Mr. R. H. Evernden was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Conven- 
tion Executive with the following committee 
to assist them: H. C. Brooks, Castor; 
Miss Velma Caddey, Castor; Mr. Frank 
Leslie, Consort; Miss Jean Stokoe, Consort 
and Mr. George Lougheed, Compeer. 


The Theatre Party on Thursday evening 
and the Annual Convention Dance on Friday 
evening afforded pleasant relaxation after 
two very busy days. 

The Executive wishes to extend a vote of 
thanks to aJl those teachers who assisted by 
giving papers and demonstrations or lead- 
ing discussion groups; to Dr. Argue and 
Mr. Barnett for their contributions to the 
convention; to the local boys and girls who 
were the “pupils” for the demonstrations; 
to Mr. Sweet and Mr. Facey for their help 
and suggestions; to the Ladies’ Aid for the 
splendid banquet provided; to Dr. J. C. 
O’Brien for his interesting and informative 
talk at the banquet; and to the 52 teachers 
from Castor Local and 27 teachers from 
Neutral Hills Local who attended. 


CHERHILL 


The first meeting of the Cherhill Sub-local 
was held on November 9th at the home of 
Mr. Seeley. The slate of officers elected for 
the coming year were; President, Mr. C. X. 
Seeley; Vice-President, Mrs. Hoff; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss C. D. Gadsden; Local 
Representative, Mr. Woodhouse. Business 
discussed during the meeting was the Fes- 
tival Association and salaries. At the close 
of the meeting a tasty lunch was served by 
Mrs. Seeley. 


CHIPMAN 

A reorganization meeting of the Chipman 
Sub-local was held in the Chipman School 
on November 38rd. Election of officers was 
the main item of business. The following 
were elected: President, Miss Mary Antonuk; 
Vice-President, Mr. Harry Shavchook; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and Press Correspondent, 
Miss Mary Eleniak; Councillor, Mr. Michael 
Krezanoski. The officers elected for the Fall 
Convention are: Nominating Committee, Mr. 
M. Krezanoski; Auditing Committee, Mr. H. 
Shavchook. After the meeting a delicious 
= was served at the home of Mrs. Julia 
ucas. 


CLOVER BAR 


The Clover Bar Sub-local held its first 
meeting of the new school term in the li- 
brary, Masonic Temple, Edmonton on No- 
vember 11. Officers elected for the year 
were: Mr. L. L. Piercy, Josephburg, re-elec- 
ed President; Miss Mabel Geary, Fultonvale, 
Vice-President; Miss M. Renaud, East Ed- 
monton (South), re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mr. B. P. McEleney, South Ed- 
monton, District councillor. It was decided 
to hold meetings on the first Saturday of 
each month, meetings to commence at 2 
p.m. in the library, Masonic Temple, Ed- 
monton. A meeting of a very special nature 
is planned for Saturday, December 2. No 
teacher in the district can afford to miss 
this rare opportunity. 


COAL BRANCH 


The first meeting of the new term of 
Coal Branch Local was held at Cadomin on 
October 19th, with fifteen teachers present. 
Owing to the resignation of Miss E. Filip- 
kowski, a new Secretary-Treasurer was 
selected, Miss G. Dunsmore, of the Moun- 
tain Park staff. The meeting laid plans 
for a Track Meet to be held, if possible in 
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the spring. A dramatic festival was also 
discussed. This would be produced during 
the early part of 1945. Mr. Hughes, Presi- 
dent, of the Luscar staff presided. The 
members were later ntertained with lunch 
by the Cadomin staff. 


DRAYTON VALLEY 

On October 19th, after a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute in Rocky Rapids School, the Drayton 
Valley Sub-local was organized. Miss Hoff 
was elected President for the coming term 
and Miss Fields was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. The first meeting was set for Oc- 
tober 28, in Drayton Valley teacherage. The 
first meeting was poorly attended. Mabel 
Vincent was elected press-correspondent. 
Miss Fields was chosen to prepare a paper 
on the Beginners’ or First Grade Programme 
for the next meeting. This report will be 
followed by a round-table discussion of 
Rural School Playground Equipment. The 
date of the next meeting is November 25; 
the place—the home of Miss Fields and 
Miss Hoff at Drayton Valley. It is hoped 
that the next meeting will be well attended. 


ECKVILLE-BENALTO 


The reorganization meeting of the Eck- 
ville-Benalto Sub-local was held in the 
Eckville school on November 13, with nine 
members present. The election of new offi- 
cers was the main business. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. . 
Ferris; Vice-President, Mr. H. F. McCall; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mildred Anderson; 
Press Correspondent, Miss Ruby Johnson; 
District Councillor, Mrs. A. Sterling. It was 
decided to hold meetings at Eckville and 
Benalto alternately, on the second Monday 
of each month, commencing at 8 p.m. A 
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discussion was held regarding the distribu- 
tion of the money received from the Depart- 
ment of Education for the School Festival 
held last spring and it was decided to appor- 
tion it according to the number of rooms 
taking part. Lunch was served by the Eck- 
ville teachers. 


EDGERTON 


The Edgerton Sub-local held a meeting in 
the School, November 4th, 1944. The pro- 
gram consisted of a demonstration on how 
to operate a Movie Projector and the show- 
ine of four reels procured from the Depart- 
ment of Extension. The next meeting is to 
be held December 2nd. Everyone welcome. 


EDSON 

Teachers of the Edson Division Local met 
in the Committee Room of the Masonic 
Temple, November 3rd during the conven- 
tion of the northwestern districts of the 
A.T.A. R. Stonehocker, chairman, introduced 
the Superintendent, C. R. Ford, who spoke 
to the teachers concerning distribution of 
new readers. Mr. Ford outlined advantages 
of centralized high schools, giving Evans- 
burg high school, as a successful example. 
Divisional Track Meet and Musical Festival 
were tabled for the coming term, but it was 
decided to carry on local track meets. 
The following executive was re-elected to 
office: President, R. Stonehocker; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. V. M. Platt; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. C. Hellekson; Press Correspondent, 
Miss I. M. Benson. Discussion relating to 
reform of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
constitution was led by G. C. French. 


FAUST-KINUSO 
The organization meeting of the Faust- 
Kinuso Sub-local was held in the Kinuso 
teacherage on Saturday, November 4th. All 
members were present, and election of 
officers for the year was as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Carole Bannister; Secretary and 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. Edna Hadley; 
Vice-President, Miss Merie Evanuk; Coun- 
cillor, Mrs. Irene Matisz. The next meeting 
is to be held in Faust on December 4th, 
when a programme for the year will 
drawn up. The Shield for the School Aggre- 
gate Trophy for Track and Field Meet was 
on display. This was purchased by Kinuso 
Women’s Institute to replace the Cup 
burned in the Faust School fire last year. 
Plans were made to attend the Convention 
to be held in McLennan on November 22nd 
and 23rd. Lunch was served, and an enjoy- 
able afternoon was spent. 


FORESTBURG 

The Forestburg Sub-local met at the 
Forestburg school on Saturday, November 
11th, with eight members present. Following 
reading and adoption of the minutes, routine 
matters relating to the convention at Cam- 
rose, finance, etc., were discussed, a slate of 
officers for the local being named. Copies 
of questions from the Standing Committee 
on Curriculum Revision were distributed. 
These were to be considered by those pres- 
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. 
ent and decisions made concerning them at 
the next meeting. Those present were in 
favor of the proposed change in the system 
of choosing representatives for the A.G.M. 
It was decided to take part of the time at 
future meetings for consideration of the 
A.T.A. Constitution, so as to become more 
familiar with our organization. Misses Fra- 
ser, Robertson and Horricks were appointed 
Programme Committee. Lunch and a pleas- 
ant social hour concluded the meeting. Next 
meeting to be at Forestburg on December 9. 


GIROUXVILLE-McLENNAN 


The Girouxville-McLennan Sub-local held 
its first meeting on October 21st, in the 
Falher Consolidated School. The following 
members were elected to office for the com- 
ing school year: President, Sr. Denise-Helene ; 
Vice-President, Sr. M. de St. Midard; Secre- 
tary, Sr. Beatrice. An interesting discussion 
took place re summer school experiences. 
Plans were outlined for the programs of the 
meetings for the coming year. 


HAIRY HILL 


The organization meeting of the Hairy 
Hill Sub-local was held in Hairy Hill on 
November 3rd at 8:30 p.m. The new slate 
of officers is as follows: President, Miss 
Marion Fodchuk; Vice-President, Mrs. Sophie 
Hannochko; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Sil- 
vester Tkachuk; Press Reporter, Mrs. Helen 


Grekul; Social Committee, Mrs. Kokotailo, 
Mrs. Kelba, Mrs. Demko, Mr. Skoropadik, 
Mrs. Waters; Councillor, Mr. Silvester 


Tkachuk. The remainder of the meeting was 
spent in discussing problems of interest to 
the local teachers. All future meetings will 
be held on the first Friday of each month. 
A delicious lunch, served by the Hairy Hill 
staff, was enjoyed by all. 


HARDISTY-PROVOST 


The following slate of officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year in the Hardisty- 
Provost Local: President—Mr. A. Strand- 
berg, Metiskow; Vice-President—Mr. C. Nel- 
son, Hughenden; Secretary—Miss - Wilma 
Van Dielen, Provost; Treasurer—Miss Dix- 
on, Hughenden; Salary Schedule—Mrs. 
Auburn, Provost; Miss Siebrasse, Amisk; 
Miss L. Erickson, Czar; District Councillors 
—Mr. Staples, Hardisty; Mrs. Auburn, Pro- 
vost; Miss M. Mather, Hughenden. 


KATHRYN 

The first meeting of the Kathryn Sub-local 
was held in the Albertan Board of Trade 
Rooms, Calgary, October 21st. The officers 
of the new executive were elected as follows: 
President, Mr. R. M. Ward; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. G. D. O. Carr; Vice-President, Miss 
A. Proden; Councillor, Mr. L. Workman; 
Press Correspondent, Miss J, Dewar. The 
subject of increments in the shlary schedule 
for rural teachers was discussed. A motion 
was made that it be brought up to the gen- 
eral standing in the province. A few of the 
topics to be given special consideration at 
future meetings were outlined. It was moved 
and seconded that news letters be continued. 
The next meeting is to be held December 2nd 
in the Albertan Board of Trade rooms, Cal- 
gary. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY 


A reorganization meeting of the Kitscoty- 
Islay Sub-local was held in the Intermediate 
room on November 8th with the Vice- 
President, Miss K. MacNab presiding._ The 
new executive consists of the following: 
President, Mr. A. McGlodrie; Vice-President, 
Miss K. MacNab; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Nellie Redmond; Councillor, Mr. H. White; 
Press Correspondent,: Miss S. Swanson. The 
next meeting of our group will be held in 
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the Kitscoty Intermediate Room on Satur- 
day, December 9th at 2 o’clock. All teachers 
are invited to attend. 


LAC STE. ANNE 


The Annual Meeting of the Lac Ste. Anne 
Local was held in the Masonic Temple, Ed- 
monton, on Friday, November 3. Mr. McKay, 
Superintendent of the Lac Ste Anne School 
Division addressed the meeting and thanked 
the teachers for their co-operation. He dis- 
coursed briefly on attendance, professional 
reading school libraries and promotions. 
He emphasized the need of good literature 
lessons to develop in pupils an enjoyment of 
reading. Mr. McKay suggested that a greater 
enjoyment of reading would tend to raise the 
low reading standard which he has found 
in most schools. The following slate of offi- 
cers was elected for the year 1944-45: 
President, Mr. G. Crawford; Vice-President, 
Miss B. Cantelon; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Ff, J. Woodhouse; Press Correspondent, Miss 
M. Bennett; Salary Schedule Committee 
Convener, Miss D. Musterer; Teacher Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. F. J. Woodhouse and Mr. 
K. J. Rabkin. 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 


The Marwayne-Streamstown Sub-local 
held its first meeting November 4th at Mar- 
wayne. Election of officers took place: Pres- 
ident, Mr. David; Vice-President, Miss P. 
Easton; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss B. Aston; 
Press Correspondent, Miss J. Holland; 
Councillor, Mr. David. Matters pertaining to 
finance and Christmas concerts were dis- 
cussed. The next meeting will be held in 
Streamstown. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


The Paradise Valley Sub-local held their 
first fall meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moncrieff on November 13th. It was 
mainly an organization meeting, the follow- 
ine officers being elected: President, Mr. A. 
Aalborg; Vice-President, Mrs. Gunn; Sec- 
retary, Miss E. Doull; Councillor, Mr. C. 
Richardson; Press Correspondent, Miss M. 
Dow. After the business part of the meeting 
was over we all enjoyed a delicious lunch 
served by Mrs. Moncrieff. The next meeting 
is to be held at Allister on December 7. 
Festival work will be discussed. Come on all 
you teachers, turn out to our next meeting 
and help support your own organization. 


PEACE RIVER 


Fairview and Peace River Locals held 
a combined convention at Peace River 
October 19th and 20th. President L. Garri- 
son was in the chair. Bishop Scvereign 
opened the convention with the 46th Psalm 
and two prayers; one for our King and one 
for our country and especially our Peace 
River country. An address of welcome was 
given by Mr. Lamont. 


Paper: Visual Reading—Betty Pope; Pa- 
per: War Workers to Ajax—Anna Jorgen- 
sen; Address: Educational Developments in 
Great Britain, as seen by speaker during 
three years of service in present war— 
Major Frame; Address: Banff School of 
Fine Arts—Mrs. G. W. Fish (also samples 
of work done); Demonstration in Physical 
Training—L. Kelly. 

Friday. Address: What Supervision 
Means—Supt. W. Deane; Paper: Enterprise 
in Div. II—Miss K. Hamer; Address: ““Dem- 
ocratic Teacher Should Be Prepared’”’—Supt. 
Carl Johnson; Address: Mr. Wilson E. Mac- 
Rae and Supt. H. Wilson—The 7th Victory 
Loan; Address: Work of Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation—Mr. Melsness. 


December, 1944 


Business: The following officers were 
appointed for the coming year: President, 
G. Schurman; Vice-President, Mrs. Evelyn 
Seeley; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. Me- 
Master; Councillors, Nampa—Miss Connery; 
North—Anna Jorgensen; West—Betty Pope. 
Salary Negotiation Committee, Chairman, L. 
Garrison; Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. Mc- 
Grath, P. A. Rowe. It was decided to hold 
next year’s convention at Fairview. 

Resolutions. Whereas there is | so 
little time prior to the time of fall conven- 
tions wherein teachers who are on the pro- 
gramme can prepare their material be it 
resolved that there be two conventions, one 
in the fall for fraternizing, guest speakers 
and business, and one in the spring for 
purely educational activities: (Carried). A 
copy of above resolution to be sent to De- 
partment of Education, Head Office and 
Divisional Office. 

Report of Salary Schedule Committee. 
Mr. McGrath asked for the teachers re- 
action to the new salary schedule, and 
it was decided to ask for a $50 raise of the 
Basic salary of all teachers. 

Mr. L. Kelly was nominated as our Dis- 
trict Representative and the Secretary was 
asked to let Grande Prairie, High Prairie and 
Spirit River know and ask for their support. 


PONOKA 


An organization meeting of the Ponoka 
Local was beld in the Ponoka School on 
Thursday, October 5th with President Miss 
H. Berry presiding. The following officers 
were elected: President—Miss H. Berry; 
Vice-President—Mr D.. Swanson; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. Martin; Councillor— 





Miss H. Cline; Press Reporter—Miss M. 
Grant. ' 
REDWATER-OPAL 


The Sub-local of Redwater-Opal held its 
reorganization meeting at Redwater on Octo- 
ber 25th. The following officers were elected: 
President, Walter Chaba; Vice-President, 
Mary Andruski; Secretarv-Treasurer. Nick 
Kraychy; Press Correspondent. Dorothy At- 
kincon. The next meeting will be held at 
Hill Point School on December 6th. 


RIMBEY 

The Fall organization meeting of the 
Rimbey Sub-local was held in the Rimbey 
School, Saturday, November 5, with fourteen 
teachers present. The officers elected for 
the vear 1944-45 are as follows: President, 
Mr. Morris (Bluffton); Vice-President, Mr. 
Collins (Lavesta); Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
7Zado (Symonds) ; Press Correspondent, Mrs. 
Kennedy (Rimbey). The following program 
for the year was approved: December— 
Enterprise and Culminations (Div. II): Mrs. 


Colwell. Social Hour—Mrs. Kennedy and 
Miss Harmen. January—Remedial English 
(Div. III): Mrs. Wiley. Social Hour—Mrs. 


Calwell and Miss Diggle. February—Juven- 
ile Delinquency. Public Meeting: Outside 
Sneakers. March—Remedial English (Div. 
11): Mrs. Morris. April—Audio-visual In- 
struction: Mr. Morris. Social Hour—Mrs. 
Morris and Mrs. Wylie. May—-Art: Miss 
Harmen. Social Hour—Mrs. Lindberg and 
Mrs. Collins. June—Sports, Physical Train- 
ine, Health: Mr. Bazante. Social Hour— 
Miss Green and Mr. Winarski. 


SEXSMITH 

The organization meeting of Sexsmith 
Sub-local was held at the Convention in 
Grande Prairie. The following were elected 
es officers: President, Mr. J. D. MacDonald; 
Vice-President, Mr. T. Meen; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Councillor, Miss N. O’Connell; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. L. Lundblad. It 
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was decided to hold meetings the second 
Saturday of every month. Mrs. Lundblad 
offered her home for the first meeting to 
be held November 11th. 

At the November 11th meeting the attend- 
ance was rather small, Ideas were brought 
forth and discussed in hopes of trying to 
promote the interest of teachers to attend 
our meetings and make them worthwhile. 
The next meeting is to be held December 
9th with the program as follows: A film 
shown, sing-song led by Miss O’Connell and 
lunch served by Miss Carter and Miss 
O’Connell. The meeting adjourned and fol- 
lowing this everyone enjoyed a lively chatter 
over “five drops” of coffee. 


THORSBY 

The first meeting for the term of the 
Thorsby Sub-local was held in the Thorsby 
High School on November 2nd. Miss Ains- 
lie Campbell, President, presided and ten 
teachers were present. After a brief talk the 
president called for nominations for_ this 
year’s officers. Those elected were: Presi- 
dent, Miss Harriet Young; Vice-President, 
Mr. Wm. Stroschein; Secretary, Mrs. Gladys 
Lane; Projector Secretary, Mr. Wm. Leh- 
mann; Press Correspondent, Mr. R. Petter- 
son. The main topic of discussion was con- 
cerning the projector. It is hoped that it 
should soon be on this circuit. The next 
meeting will be held in Dnister School on 
December 1 at 8 p.m. All teachers in the 
area are requested to be present. At the 
conclusion of business, the meeting ad- 
journeyedto the residence of Mr. Lehmann 
where a delicious lunch was served. 


TOFIELD 

The Tofield Sub-local held their first 
meeting of the term on October 21st in the 
Tofield Home Economics room. The ‘election 
of officers for 1944-45 was carried out, 
with results as follows: President, Miss 
Isabel Robinson; Vice-President, Mr. A. 
Elliott; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Edna 
Shaw; Press Correspondent, Mr. J. Chal- 
mers; Tofield Representative to Local, Mr. 
J. A. Richardson; Sports Representative, Mr. 
L. Olsen. In all, 17 teachers turned out, 
indicating bigger things in store for this 
year’s Sub-local. Because of its central lo- 
eation, Tofield was chosen for all future 
gatherings this year. It was decided that at 
the next meeting, Friday Nov. 25th, there 
should be a demonstration on the opera- 
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tion of the movie machine. After the serving 
of a delightful lunch, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


WESTLOCK 

_ The Westlock Sub-local held its organiza- 
tion meeting on November 17th in the West- 
lock school. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. J. A. Brown; Vice- 
President, Miss Lucie Donnelly; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Jean L. Dixon; Press Cor- 
respondent, Mrs. R. McGregor; Councillor to 
Pembina Local, Mrs. E. Parton. Meetings 
will be held on the second Friday of each 
month at 8 p.m. It was decided to have at 
a series of meetings, talks by a registered 
nurse on common school accidents. It was 
felt that every school should be supplied 
with a First Aid Kit. Other programme ac- 
tivities were discussed. 
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Teachers’ Enterprises 
We Stock All Available 
(Send for list) 
HECTOGRAPH 

. SPECIALS 


Hectograph complete ...... $2.50 
1 lb. Hectograph 


OMNI onsiicssnccncovcvnns 1.00 
2% 1b. Hectograph 
RII a ccs candccacaccs 2.35 
Hectograph Ink .................. .50 
(State color) 
Hectograph pencils .......... .20 


(State color) 
WORK BOOKS 


We carry a large assortment 
helpful in reading, number 
work, etc. (list upon request). 


Commercial Printers & 
Office Outfitters Ltd. 
School Supply House of the South 
LETHBRIDGE ALBERTA 


Bisisiaial aisiaiaial aaa 





“Best 


LE ee 


IF SAVING MEANS 


ANYTHING TO YOU 
We DO Sell for Less 


Make your Christmas purchases 
here—early! 





We outfit the entire Family from Head 
to Toe 





for LADIES] for MEN for Children 


Coats Suits Coats 
Dresses Coats Suits 
Suits Underwear Dresses 
Sport Togs Sweaters Hosiery 
illinery Socks Underwear 
Lingerie Gloves Play Togs 


Hosiery | Work Gloves} School Togs 
SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Be sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


ARMY. NAVY 


Department Stores Ltd. 


LAURE ee ee 


fun - best results I have had in years” 


says one teacher using 


COURS ELEMENTAIRE 


DE FRANCAIS 


By J. E. Travis and P. G. Wilson 


Revised for use in Canadian Schools by 
E. E. Hislop and Margery M. Brooker 


347 pages 
95c 





A two-year course for beginners in French based on dialogues 
between teacher and pupil—a most efficient method of teaching the 
fe to assimilate and use the language. Numerous exercises for 

uency and accuracy, a presentation of the rules of grammar that 
makes them intelligible to junior pupils, and interesting ‘readin 


selections are other features of the book. Excellent typography an 
many humorous drawings by a famous British illustrator make this 
a most attractive text. : 


Accompanying gramophone records are available at $12.75 per 
set of five double-sided records. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


480 University Ave. Toronto 2 
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ATTENTION! DRAMATICS TEACHERS ‘ 


THREE-DAY DRAMA SCHOOLS 


Arrangements may be made between your A.T.A. Sub-local and the 
University Department of Extension for a short Drama School to be 
held in your district. Upon request, the Dramatics Supervisor will 
visit any centre in Alberta for a three-day period. 

Assistance and instruction given in 


Acting and Play-Directing. 
Also special classes in Make-up, Costuming, Lighting, 
Use of Scenery. 


For further particulars apply: 
Dramatics Supervisor 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
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SCIENCE TEACHERS 
You may purchase everything you 
require for the teaching 
of 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY AND BIOLOGY 


If you take advantage of the facilities 
offered to science teachers by 


CANADA'S LARGEST LABORATORY 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
Catalogue C-2 specially prepared to help you will 
be mailed immediately on receipt of your name, P.O. 
address and name of school in which you teach. 





